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*BAKERY-+PROVED' “TRADEMARK 








Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled 4 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘‘locked-in’’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 










See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify "“Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 


2. £f ° [ 
anna Mreternationa 
MILLING COMPANY 

General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 

They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
> aeacreht lade Mite stitcamatiits 
* faster pan proofing time 


# better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* ave ketae| softness 


lug U0 and you Too will bay. 


THE 


“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


COMPANY 
742 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


= 
73 Simcoe Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 5O years 














BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 














This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S§S 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 











ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 





DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CwTS. 


General Offices: 
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baking performance year after year. 





In the bake shop the 
transition period from 
old to new crop flours 

sometimes causes con- 
cern. For those who use 
WISDOM Bakers Patent 
there is a minimum of these 
difficulties. No matter when 
you use WISDOM in your 
doughs, it's the same quality 
flour in every carload. WISDOM 
is milled from Nebraska wheats— 
the wheats depended on for good 
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Omaha, Nebraska 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 


the best container in which to buy your flour? 

Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not , , Hz 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for Oe J p 
about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 


gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. 


You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 


6 General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





away containers, 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 

MILLING 
COMPANY 





We feel that a moderate sized independent mill like Kelly’s has 
something special and unusual to offer the flour buyer. That is a 
degree of personal attention that cannot be matched. Our custo- 
mers are necessarily few and we give each one the kind of gilt- 
edged service that is hard to find these days. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 100,000 Bus. 
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More Critical Than Any Customer 


Many tests of flour quality are made each day by the technicians 
in our laboratory. All are very exacting; however, we believe the 
most critical of all is the final one of actual baking performance. 





For information on Econo- 
Flo bulk storage and han- 
dling equipment for your 
bakery, we suggest that you 
discuss Econo- Flo with 
your local Gooch represen- 
tative or write direct to: 
Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Company 
Lincoln 1, Nebraska 











The results received here must 
give us proof and assurance that 
the expected will be received by 
our customers. 


This is one of the reasons why 
baking results are so uniformly 
satisfactory when you use— 


GOOCH’S BEST 


Identical 


Performance 


FLOURS 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Present Grain Storage 2,!00,000 Bus... . 
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...«-Under Construction 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Well-marked 
Highway to Reliable ‘ame — 
Bakery Flour! a i mam WHOLE WHEAT 


There’s a Russell-Miller flour for every baking 
need .. . each one completely reliable because 
it has been milled to do a specific job, (and do 
it right!). These, and other Russell-Miller * 
brands, each one an outstanding flour for a 4 
special purpose, greatly simplify any problem 
of flour selection you may have. 
Write, wire or phone; a qualified represent- 
ative will be glad to call to tell you what you 
want to know about any of Russell-Miller’s 
fine flours. 
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U.S. Sells Half 
Of 1953-54 
IWA Quota 


WASHINGTON—With the 1953-54 
International Wheat Agreement year 
virtually closed, the U.S. has sold 
slightly more than half its guaran- 
teed export quantity. Sales of the 
other exporting nations are about at 
the same rate. 

Of the 106.4 million bushels sold 
by the U.S. for this period, flour sales 
in terms of wheat amount to 24.7 
million bushel. The U.S. sales quota 
for the 1953-54 crop year Was ap- 
proximately 192.6 million bushel. 

Within the last two weeks USDA 
has been reporting advance sales of 
wheat and flour for the 1954-55 IWA 
year. A sale of 7,350,000 bu. of wheat 
to Brazil has been recorded, but the 
report notes that it has not yet been 
determined as to which crop year 
this sale will be charged. For the 
1953-54 crop year Brazil purchased 
only 3.8 million bushel against its 
quota for that year of more than 13 
million bushels. Why this item is in 
dispute as to the reporting year 
USDA is thus far unwilling to make 
any statement. 

However, the matter is under se- 
vere critical fire from export trade 
sources here who allege that this sale 
was made in mid-June but was not 
reported for quota subsidy purposes 
until mid-July. This procedure, they 
charge, is a direct violation of the 
USDA subsidy regulations which re- 
quire that subsidy payment on ex- 
ports under IWA is to be that in 
effect on the day on which the sale 
was made. They also cite the condi- 
tion that all sales in the past when 
recorded for subsidy assignment pur- 
poses were reported as of the day 
that cable exchanges effected the 
sale and that some later date of for- 
mal signing of a contract was not in- 
terpreted as the date on which a 
subsidy rate was to be assigned. 

Other sales reported under the new 
IWA crop year are _ insignificant. 
Again the Union of South Africa has 
persuaded the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to bypass trade channels and 
sell direct to that government, there- 
by again setting a special precedent 
to that nation. 

Flour sales to the Netherlands for 
the new crop year are reported at 
401,000 bushels, wheat equivalent, 
with Norway and Portuguese Angola 
at 215,000 and 250,000 bushels, re- 
spectively, as flour. Small sales are 
recorded for Guatemala and Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines 

———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lt 
NEW IOWA ELEVATOR 

BANCROFT, IOWA Work will 
start soon on the erection of a huge 
elevator south of the stockyards on 
the former P. H. McNertney farm 
land, which will be used as storage 
space for grain for Welp’s mill. 


°«———_- 


U.S. wheat flour production to- 
taled 221,152,000 sacks during the 
1953-54 crop year. 

This represents a decline of 1.8% 
from the previous crop year’s out- 
put of 225,202,000 sacks. (For details 
see tables on page 57.) 

Average production per working 
day in the year ended June 30, 1954, 
was 860,000 sacks—down 2.6% from 
the 1952-53 daily average of 883,- 
000 sacks. 


(The difference in percentages is 
explained by a difference in number 
of working days. In the year 1953-54 
there were two occasions when holi- 
day fell on weekends, and the Cen- 
sus Bureau did not reduce the num- 
ber of working days in these in- 
stances.) 

The figures reported here for the 


1953-54 crop year are based on Bu- 
reau of the Census reports for the 
first 11 months of the year and The 
Northwestern Miller estimates for 
June. 

The rate of wheat flour production 
in 1953-54 was 80.9% of capacity. 
This may be compared with a rate of 
80.6% in the calendar year 1953. 
These percentages are based on Cen- 
sus Bureau capacity figures. 

Capacity Down 

Although there were some fluctua- 
tions during the 1953-54 crop year, a 
review of monthly flour milling ca- 
pacity figures as reported by the 
Census Bureau shows that there was 
a decrease in 24-hour capacity from 
the start of the crop year to the end. 
In July, 1953, the nation’s total 24- 
hour milling capacity was reported 





2-Price Plan for Wheat Scored 
By American Bakers Assn. 


CHICAGO—E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
warned that contemplated 2-price 
system legislation on wheat “‘unques- 
tionably would result in higher prices 
for bread and other bakery products.” 

Terming the technique to be used 
as a “thinly-disguised processing tax 
to be borne by the consumer,” Mr. 
Kelley in a wire to Sen. George D. 
Aiken, Vermont, urged that Senate 
conferees on farm legislation reject 
that portion of HR9680 which refers 
to the 2-price plan and which has 
passed the House of Representatives. 
Sen. Aiken is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry which is studying the bill. 

The proposed 2-price system js 
based on a complicated formula un- 
der which the farmer would receive 
100% of parity, instead of the present 
90%, for wheat consumed domesti- 
cally. The flour miller and other 
processors of wheat would receive re- 
funds from the government for wheat 
products subsequently exported. 


Mr. Kelley urged complete re- 
jection of the plan, pointing out 
that the cost would be borne by 
the consumers of the nation’s basic 
staple food, bread. Such treatment, 
Mr. Kelley said, of so large a neg- 
ment of our population is unfair, 
adding “this unique method appears 
a completely unrealistic and un- 
sound approach to solution of the 
continued wheat surplus.” 


At the same time, Mr. Kelley said, 
various factors including increased 
distribution costs are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for the baking jn- 
dustry to hold the line on prices of 
bakery foods. Weather, of course, in- 
fluences quality of the crop, he said, 
but he also noted that some farmers 
are not raising high quality wheat 
suitable for milling into flour of bak- 
ing quality. 


“In the midst of the greatest ac- 
cumulation of surplus wheat in 
history,” Mr. Kelley said, “it is 
ironical that bakers are paying 
some of the highest prices ever for 
the flour they need. 


“Under existing and proposed 
price-support policies, while there is 


a limit on the acreage of wheat a 
farmer can plant, there are no re- 
Strictions as to varieties grown. 
Varieties which produce a high yield 
per acre naturally would be preferred 
by growers. 

“There is little incentive for the 
farmer to improve or even maintain 
the quality of wheat unless he js 
after bonus prices from the miller. 

“It all adds up to an increasingly 
unfavorable situation for the wheat 
growers’ best customers—-the bakers 
of America who use more than 70% 
of all the flour sold domestically.” 

Mr. Kelley cited a recent state- 
ment in the Kansas Crop News by 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
flour and feed milling industries de- 
partment at Kansas State College, 
who declared: 

“So long as farmers grow wheat to 
be stored rather than consumed, and 
the support program makes no dif- 
ference between high quality and in- 
ferior varieties of wheat, there will 
be no day of reckoning. 

“Utter disregard by growers of 
varieties desired by millers has dam- 
aged Kansas’ reputation as a wheat 
state.” 


at 1,075,000 sacks. At the end of the 
year, the capacity figure was 1,060,- 
000 sacks. 

A major part of the declines in 
flour production in recent years is at- 
tributed to a slower demand for ex- 
port flour from the U.S. 

Among factors in the production 
picture during the past year were ad- 
ditional mill closings and strike shut- 
downs. 

A check of the Census Bureau 
figures on production in the various 
states shows that some of the major 
flour producing states recorded de- 
clines in output during the 1953-54 
crop year. These included Minnesota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Okla- 
homa. Some other states, however, 
showed increases in output. 

The state for which the largest de- 
crease was recorded—more than 2 
million sacks—-was Minnesota, 

Among the southwestern states, 
Kansas, Missouri and Texas each 
showed decreases in 1953-54 of just 
about 1 million sacks or more, 

Wheat flour production in New 
York was up slightly from the previ- 
ous year. 

Output in the Pacific Coast 
states of Washington, Oregon and 
California was down from 1952-53. 

In Montana, Colorado and Utah, 
production was up somewhat during 
the past crop year. 

7ains were recorded, too, in the 
central states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Other states which showed increas- 
es included Nebraska, Iowa and 
North Dakota. 
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Heads GMI Division 


MINNEAPOLIS~-Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Zeus 
Soucek as general manager of the 
company’s mechanical division. Mr. 
Soucek replaces Charles D. Elliott, 
who died May 22. 

General Mills’ mechanical division 
specializes in the contract manufac- 
ture of precision electro-mechanical 
instruments and other equipment for 
government and private industry. It 
provides complete contract services 
from research and development 
through production. 








USDA to End Loan Discounts 
For Eastern Soft Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced last week 
that the price support program for 
1955 wheat will not provide a loan 
rate differential for classes of wheat 
stored in the soft winter wheat pro- 
ducing states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Under the 1954 crop price support 
program, a discount of 4¢ bu. under 
the basis loan rate for hard wheat 
was established for the soft classes 
of wheat stored in this area, in order 
to effect a closer relationship between 
price supports and actual market 
prices for classes of wheat. 

In announcing this change in loan 
rate differential, officials of the 
USDA pointed out that it was de- 


sirable to avoid the shifting of wheat 


acreage in the eastern area from soft 
to hard varieties, which the trade 
fears might result from a relatively 
more favorable loan rate such as that 
in effect for hard varieties of winter 
wheat in this area in 1954. The de- 
partment recognizes that “hard” 
types of wheat lose their high mill- 
ing quality when grown in the “soft 
winter wheat belt" which is more 
humid and not conducive to maintain- 
ing the high quality protein desired in 
hard wheat varieties, the announce- 
ment said. 

The discount was opposed by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn 
and the Millers National Federation, 
and action on the matter was en- 
couraged by presentation of the in- 
dustry’s case to top government offi- 
cials 
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MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has reported an all-time high 
sales record of $487,587,179 for the 
year ended May 31. Net earnings 
were $11,188,853, compared with $11,- 
468,171 for the previous year. 

Common stock earnings per share 
were $4.50. Net earnings per dollar 
of sales were 2.3¢ compared with 
2.4¢ the year previous. Earnings were 
divided between dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stocks, totaling 
$6,709,116 and reinvestment in the 
business of $4,479,737. 

Federal income taxes amounted to 
$11,423,000. Total direct taxes in sup- 
port of various local, state and na- 
tional governments were $14,819,770 

about $6.69 per common share. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent, pointed out that earnings dur- 
ing the year were adversely affected 
by two factors: (1) a three-week 
strike in April which closed 28 com- 
pany plants, and (2) a loss resulting 
from the sale of the home appliance 
business. 

During the year, it was reported, 
the company continued an energetic 
expansion program, ‘having author- 
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General Mills, Inc., Sets All-Time 
Sales Record; Net Dips Slightly 


ized more than $10,000,000 for new 
or improved plant facilities. New food 
plants began operation in Toledo, 
Ohio, and Louisville, Ky.; plans were 
announced for two new formula feed 
plants in Belmond, Iowa, and Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

Last December the company an- 
nounced plans to enter the Canadian 
market, initially with selected items 
of the grocery products line. Early 
in 1954, construction of a modern 
plant began on a 56-acre plot in a 
suburb of Toronto, Ontario. Canadian 
operations will be conducted by Gen- 
eral Mills (Canada) Ltd., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary company. 

The company’s annual report theme 
“The Future Is Our Frontier’’- 
emphasized the importance both of 
research and of developing employees 

for future management. 

It was reported that wages, salary 
and retirement benefits totaled a 
record $65,934,483 for the year. The 
number of company employees re- 
mained at about 13,100. 

Several new products—results of 
the research department's food de- 
velopment program-—-were added to 
the company’s grocery products line 


General Mills, Inc., and Subsidiaries 


Year ended May 31 


1954 1953 

SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES ......... $487,587,179 $483,067,177 
cost 

Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items 

shown below Pere bbsorereoens csadenbaceesrece -+- 891,638,995 $91,578,327 

Increase or (decrease) in inventory valuation allowances, (864,969) (1,048,171) 

Depreciation of buildings and equipment. ° 3,658,748 1,326,964 

Interest ee oes . eo eed esrenone ous 924,466 1,300,524 

Amortization of intangibles ....... tcaeeenes 235,000 117,500 

Contributions to Kmployees’ Retirement System cs 2,533,615 2,375,839 

Profit sharing distribution .... 0 ...ccceceeeeeeee vee or 190.500 


4elling 


Federal taxes on income 


weneral and administrative expenses 





235,006 
66,758,971 62,273 ; 
11,423,000 11,440,000 





during the year. Betty Crocker angel 


food cake mix and Sugar Jets, a 
sweetened cereal, achieved national 
distribution. Betty Crocker homog- 


enized pie crust mix—in stick form 
appeared in eastern markets. Trix, 
new sweetened, fruit-flavored break- 
fast cereal, was introduced in the 
company’s Buffalo, N.Y., district. 

Surechamp dog food, a product of 
many years’ research, made its debut 
on the West Coast. And Betty 
Crocker chocolate fudge brownie mix 
was prepared for distribution in 1954- 
55. 

The report announced that the com- 
pany will continue its program of in- 
formal stockholder meetings this fall. 
Chairman Bullis and comptroller Gor- 
don C. Ballhorn will carry the story 
of General Mills’ 26th year to share 
owners in eight cities around the na- 
tion, 

The distribution of sales in 1953-54 
again emphasized diversification. Of 
the $487,587,179 total, 50% was con- 
tributed by flour, 17% by formula 
feeds, 20% by package foods, and 
13% by chemical and mechanical 
products. In contrast, 1937-38 sales 
of $152,673,000 were 74% flour, 17% 
formula feeds and 9% package 
foods. 

Grocery products sales reached an 
all-time high. Two main factors 
brought about improved performance 
of the flour division over that of the 
previous year. The report said: judge- 
ment of division personnel and a con- 
tinuing reduction in the nation’s mill- 
ing capacity. Between 1951 and 1953, 
total capacity, as published, dropped 
from 1,125,000 sacks to 1,069,000 
sacks per 24 hours. 

Grain operations again played a 
significant role in the division’s per- 
formance. Purity Oats operations, 
too, made an important contribution, 
the report said. 

General Mills’ feed division oper- 
ated in an increasingly competitive 
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climate during the year. Feed prices 
were generally satisfactory, however, 
it was reported. 

Economic 


conditions for raising 
turkeys and hogs were favorable 
through most of 1953-54 and were 
reflected in increased sales of feeds 


for these animals. The cattle industry, 
however, suffered economically. This, 
coupled with the government’s pro- 
gram of providing feed to drouth 
areas, depressed cattle feed deliveries. 

Larro Research Farm developed 
several new feeds, all of which won 
“sizeable shares” of the market. 

There was a marked trend in many 
areas toward the purchase of feed 
in bulk. The company kept abreast of 
this trend by expanding its facilities 
for the bulk delivery of feeds by both 
railroad cars and trucks. 

General Mills is in the process of 
transferring about one-fourth of com- 
pany-owned retail feed stores to in- 
dependent dealers, it was reported. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carr-Consolidated 
Creditors Petition 
For Liquidation 


SCRANTON, PA.—The creditors’ 
committee of the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. has requested the Federal 
court to order closing of the com- 
pany’s plants and the liquidation of 
its business and property. 

The petition was filed with Fed- 
eral Judge Albert L. Watson by 
George M. Hopfenbeck, chairman, 
Thomas R. Coyne, vice chairman of 
the committee. 

The lengthy petition points out 
that a petition for reorganization was 
filed in Federal Court last April 2 
and that on April 23 three trustees 
were appointed to operate the busi- 
ness. 

The petition also points out the 
company -——- which has plants in 
Wilkes-Barre, Boston and Chicago 
has a record of continuous operating 
losses. The legal papers cite total 
business losses of $4,772,200 from 
1944 to 1953. It also adds losses dur- 
ing the first half of this year “are 
continuing at an even greater rate.” 








Total COST wo csecrscsvevneces 476,398,326 171,599,006 
KARNINGS FOR THE YRAR ....... ry Sree er rere Teer ere fm RS $ 11,468,171 
Year ended May 31 
1954 1953 
RARNINGS FOR THE YBAR ..... ces eevvees . . $11,188,853 $ 11,468,171 
DIVIDENDS 
) preferred stock ..... 1,107,365 1,107,265 
preferred Gteck .cvscrecves 108,909 147,644 
Common stock ($2,560 per share) 5,492,842 », 371,333 
Total dividends 6,709,116 6,626,34 
KARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS i ; : ; 4,479,737 1,841,829 
KARNINGS EMPLOYED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 56,006,395 51,164,568 
KARNINGS EMPLOYED AT END OF YBAR ........ $ 60,486,132 $ 56,006,596 
May 31 
1954 1953 
CURES i ASSETS 
‘ h $ 14,817,923 $ 15,948.90 
I ‘ able $8,621, 3¢ $3,790 sf 
It rik 19 582.804 ' 61,4 
Total current assets 102,922,150 9 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
\ sunt payable and accrued expenses 16,876 l 14,779.30 
Accrued) taxes 14,615,801 } it 14 
\ ' received on contracts in process 173,079 1,600,269 
m { accounts of officers and employees, 2.65 1 4 
I) tena payable é . 297.98 1,401.8 
Votal current liabilities 4,616,688 1,828 
WORKING CAPITAL 65, 305,46 t s ft 
OTHER ASSETS 
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Lund, buildings and equipment »5,922,94 
M ellaneous assets ss . (kh . 60 x i 
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itewerves for self-insurance and other purposes,............ 2,677,694 2,.412,3 
Potal : ease abe seats ° ‘ 12,577,694 7,412 
EXCH OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES AND RESERVES $120,645,593 $116,160,106 
STOCKHOLDERS BQUITIES-- 
Preferred stock: 
CUMIUINSIVG  ..6 ccc vesans $ 22,147,300 $ 22,147,300 
%% cumulative convertible 2,361,600 1,002,300 
Total . . P 24,508,900 26,149,600 
Common stock 
No par value shares .... ‘ . 35,650,561 34,004,411 
KHarnings employed in the business ‘ 60,486,132 66,906,395 
BOG | hse bs4s b0da2dwa oe 96,136,693 90,010,808 
TOTAL STOCKHOLDER’ BQUITIBG 2... rcccccccnccctvescets $120,645,593 $116,160,406 





PICNIC PEELER — Betty Crocker of General Mills, Inc., suggested this 
unique sandwich idea for the nation’s families who are heading for the out- 
doors in August to celebrate Picnic Month. No plates nor forks are needed in 
the General Mills homemaking authority’s recipe, which makes the serving 
of the picnic lunch as simple as eating a banana. The sandwiches are prepared 
at home before the picnic starts. A tasty ground beef filling is inserted in 
the bun and wrapped in foil. They can be stacked in a Dutch oven or heavy 
kettle which is set over a fire at picnic time; or, more simply, they may be 
placed next to the hot coals to warm. “Then you eat them in your fingers, 
like a banana, peeling the wrappings down,” the directions say. 
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Robert J. Keith 


Assumes New 
Pillsbury Duties 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Robert J. Keith, 
vice president and director of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., ihe 
duties of a newly established posi- 


has assumed 


tion—administrator, food divisions 
it was announced this week by Paul 
S. Gerot, president. 

Mr. Keith’s new responsibility will 
be to tie together the activities of 
Pillsbury’s two food divisions, bakery 
and grocery products, thus presenting 
one common face to the company’s 
customers in grocery stores or bak- 
eries. It is expected, officials said, 
that the new role will provide a di- 
rect pipeline between the two divi- 
sions for interchange of ideas and 
techniques and give a new consistency 
to the company’s food sales effort. 

Associated with Mr. Keith in this 
organizational realignment will be 
J. L. Rankin and G. S. Pillsbury, vice 
presiden‘s. Mr. Rankin, in addition to 
his present responsibility for all gro- 
cery products division sales activities, 
will assume responsibility for the gro- 
cery products advertising and mar- 
keting department formerly reporting 
to Mr. Keith. G. S. Pillsbury will 
continue in his present responsibility 
for all bakery division sales activities. 

Mr. Keith has been with the 


com- 
pany since 1935. Born and educated 
in Eau Claire, Wis., he began his 
service with Pillsbury as a merchan- 


diser, following previous sales exper- 
ience in the food field. From 1936 vo 
1938 he worked with the company’s 
advertising agency, then rejoined the 
company in the sales department jn 
August of 1938. He was made adver- 
tising manager in 1943 and director 
of advertising in 1946. He was clected 
vice president in 1950 
in 1953 


THE STAFF F e 


a corporate 
and a director 
Ship Storage Totals 
55.5 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. had the following quan- 


tities of wheat stored in the moth- 
ball fleet as of July 14: Jones Point 
on the Hudson River 17,051 275 bu- 
hels; James River, Virginia, 21,090,- 


398; Olympia 
Astoria 
920,386 


Washington 
Oregon, 7,526,847 
bushels. 


9,851,866; 
total 55.- 
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Ingredient Costs 
Drive General 
Baking Net Down 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the estimated net profit 
of the company for the 26 week pe- 
riod ended June 26, 1954 (after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $488,- 
963), amounted to $394,040, equal to 
3.82¢ a common share after all ap- 
plicable reserves and usual deprecia- 
tion charges, and after meeting pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. 

This compares with an estimated 
net profit for the corresponding pe- 
riod 1953 (after estimated federal 
income taxes of $682,201), of $572,326 
or 15.15¢ a common share. 

Commenting on the low earnings 
reported, Mr. Morrison stated that 
“the figures are a reflection of drastic 
increases in the cost of flour despite 
the large carry-over and the large 
new crop of wheat.” “Added to this,” 
he stated, “shortening costs have in- 
creased as did labor expense resulting 


from new contracts negotiated in 
1954.” 

“General Baking Co. has felt a 
greater economic effect from in- 
creased labor costs because of the 


heavy concentration of its operations 
in high cost labor areas,” Mr. Morri- 
son said, 

Pointing out the fact that although 
no general advance in selling prices 
has been made to offset the sharp 
increase of costs, Mr. Morrison indi- 
cated the inevitability of such a move. 
“It seems clear that we will be un- 
able to continue to absorb these 
sharp increases; a price increase is 
the only logical move in view of the 
constant cost pressures from diverse 
factors,” he stated. Mr. Morrison did 
not say exactly when price increases 
would go into effect but indicated 
that it should be “in the very near 
future.” 





v (Up nid. i behyne.. 


Well coy it again : 





“BIG-SANDWICH” — The Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
sales promotion department is urging 
and helping bakers to take advantage 
of the brand new 14-page “Big-Sand- 
wich Cook Book” featured in the 
August issue of Good Housekeeping. 
The promotional pattern was set in 
1950 when Fleischmann and the bak- 
ing industry cooperated in distribu- 
ting over ten million sandwich man- 
uals. The cover of the new Fleisch- 
mann merchandising plan (above) 
points out that “Nothing sells bread 
like sandwiches — and nothing sells 
sandwiches like a Good Housekeeping 
Sandwich Cock Book.” 





George E. Kelley 


Bay State Notes 
Good Year, Adds 


Four to Board 


WINONA, MINN.—-Four more di- 
rectors were named to the board of 
directors of the Bay State Milling 
Co. at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany at its general office here July 
27. Stockholders upped the size of the 
board because of the growth of the 
company. 

At the meeting, activities of the 
company, both at Winona and prog- 
ress made in connection with the 
newly acquired Leavenworth, Kansas 
plant were revealed to the stockhold- 
ers, 

President Paul T. Rothwell, Boston, 
Mass., reported that the year had 
been a “very satisfactory” one from 
all angles. 

Members of the former board were 
reelected, In addition, the following 
new directors were elected: George 
E. Kelley, vice president and general 
manager, Winona; R. R. Brotherton, 
production superintendent, Winona; 
Earle W. Carr, a partner in the Jaw 
firm of Gaston, Show, Rice & Boyd, 
Boston; and Donald Falvey, tecre- 
tary-treasurer of Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., Boston 

At the first meeting of the new 
board, which convened after the ad- 
journment of the stockholders’ meet- 
ing, they elected the following officers 
for the coming year: 

Mr. Rothwell, president; Mr. Kel- 
ley, vice president; M. A. Laberee, 
vice president and treasurer; Mr. 
Brotherton, vice president in charge 
of production; and EF. F. Heberling, 
secretary 

The directors also reappointed F. J, 
Allen, Jr., assistant treasurer and 


o . . . 
Bread Price Hike in the Wind 
The first sprinklings of one-cent advances that may break out in a 
throughout 


of bread price increases 


the 
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R. R. Brotherton 


controller; B. J. Rothwell, II, admin- 
istrative assistant to the president; 
Paul B. Miner, general sales man- 
ager, and A. M. Goergen, assistant 
secretary. 

The board also redesignated Mr. 
Kelley as executive vice president 
and general jnanager. 


——“SREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


Two Buffalo Executives 
Of Cargill, Inc., Retire 


BUFFALO Two Buffalo execu- 
tives of Cargill, Inc., retired together 
July 30. They are Harold K. Van- 
tine, general superintendent of Car- 
gills waterfront grain-elevator prop- 
erties in Buffalo, and Arthur C., 
Brown, Buffalo office manager. 

The dual retirement was a matter 
of coincidence. Their 65th birthdays 

the company’s retirement age-——fall 
within a few days of each other early 
in August, 

Mr. Vantine lacked just two years 
of having been on Buffalo's water- 
front for a half century. Mr. Brown 
spent his entire business life with 
Cargill. 

Mr. Vantine started as a 17-year- 
old messenger boy for the old Elec- 
tric Elevator Co. in 1906, From 1914 
to 1925, he was assistant superin- 
tendent of the Electric Elevator, now 
a Cargill property. In 1925, he helped 
open the then-new Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevator in Fuhrmann Bivd. He 
was superintendent of that elevator 
from 1928 to 1939, when he became 
general superintendent of Cargill's 
Buffalo elevators. 

Mr. Brown has been Cargill's office 
manager in Buffalo for 27 years. He 
started with Cargill in Duluth, Minn, 
12 years ago, He came here in 1927 
from the company’s headquarters in 
Minneapolis here will 
be George R Memphis, 
Tenn, 


His successo1 


Kubera of 


rash 


country have been observed. In 


every case higher ingredient and labor costs are blamed for lowered profits 


Need for the increase is borne 


out 


by chain earnings reports, which 


unanimously show lowered profits on higher sales. One company has totaled 
up the cost increases in flour, shortening and labor to come up with $5 809,- 
COO higher costs than a year ago. The price increase last year brought in 


$2 800,000 
price again before summer is over. 


Bakers fear price increases in the 
and possibly lower bread volume sales 


the difference is the reasor 


1 the chain expects to raise its bread 


face of declining 
They say 


flour consumption 
housewives cannot recon- 


cle surp!us wheat with higher prices, and complain that wheat is being 
sed “for loan quantity, not baking quality.” 








By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—-The White House 
this week gave formal approval to a 
drouth relief program which will pro- 
vide necessary feed for eligible farm- 
ers and which will be carried out 
through established channels of trade 

through the grain and feed indus- 
tries 

This announcement is a victory for 
practical officials of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service who had been 
temporarily halted in their planning 
when officials of another branch of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
intervened in an attempt to put 
drouth relief on a “Red Cross” type 
of distribution, This would have 
meant little more than a direct gift 
of Commodity Credit Corp. surplus 
grains to eligible farmers in drouth 
disaster areas. 

As reported in last week’s North- 
western Miller, a new drouth feed 
program, contemplating some meas- 
ure of protection for the feed indus- 
try, was drawn up and proposed. 
Then these plans were dropped and 
it was thought that the government 
would follow a “Red Cross” type of 
program 


Subsequently, the situation took 
another sharp about-face, with the 
new plan for feed aid, including in- 
dustry participation, being worked 
out. Representatives of the feed in- 
dustry had gathered hastily in Wash- 
ington to meet what then seemed to 
be a desperate situation for the in- 
dustry 

Details of the new program, in 
the form of official regulations, are 
to be made available later this week, 
and it is expected that the new pro- 
gram can be functioning by Aug. 8. 

How It Will Work 

Here is how the new program is to 
operate 

First, county representatives of the 
Farmers Home Administration will 
receive applications from livestock, 
sheep and goat feeders in drouth dis- 
aster areas and determine the basic 
need of the applicant. They will then 
issue a certificate to be delivered to 
the county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee. This 
FHA certificate will state the name 
of the applicant and the amount of 
assistance he may obtain. 

Once issued, this certificate must 
be taken to the ASC committee, 
which in turn will issue to the appli- 
cant another certificate entitling the 
holder to purchase either manufac- 
tured feeds or whole grains—oats, 
corn, barley or grain sorghums—at 
a discount of 60¢ ewt. from the mar- 
ket price at the time of sale. 

When these certificates are used 
to purchase manufactured feed, the 
feed must contain not less than 60% 
of government surplus grains if it is 
a dairy feed or not less than 75% 
of the grains if it is a livestock feed. 

After completion of the transaction 
between the eligible feeder and the 
dealer, the feeder must certify as to 
receipt of either a manufactured feed 
or whole grain to the extent provided 
in the ASC purchase certificate, and 
the dealer must certify as to de- 
livery 

In the case of a sale of whole 
grain to a feeder, the dealer cannot 
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New Drouth Feed Program 
Approved; Grain and Feed 
Trade Role in Aid Assured 


charge for loading off a car a higher 
margin than is allowed by the ASC 
county committee. 


Replacement Certificate 

After completing the transaction 
with a feeder, either for grain or 
manufactured feed, the dealer is to 
take his certification of receipt from 
the feeder to the ASC committee, 
which in turn will issue to him a re- 
placement certificate in terms of dol- 
lars and cents representing the dis- 
count he allowed the feeder when he 
made the original sale. 

The program works on a basis of 
a discount of 60¢ cwt. for these 
CCC surplus grains—corn, oats, bar- 
ley and grain sorghums—at all in- 
termediate points except for final re- 
plenishment from CCC stocks. 

An example of a transaction in 
either whole grains or manufactured 
feeds would be as follows: For dairy 
feed, FHA may have determined a 
feeder entitled to 2,000 lb. of grain 
for a period of not more than 60 
days. In turn ASC would issue a pur- 
chase order authorizing a dealer to 
supply the product or commodity at 
a discount of 60¢ cwt. from the mar- 
ket price as of date of sale. If the 
feeder bought corn to the extent 
of 2,000 lb., the feeder would turn 
over to the dealer his discount or 
purchase certificate representing a 
value of $12 to be deducted by the 
dealer from the market price and 
the dealer would accept the pur- 
chase certificate plus cash. 

In instances of manufactured dairy 
feed, the discount certificate would 
call for a discount from the market 
price of the CCC surplus grain com- 
ponent of the mixed feed. Under the 
program the dairy feed would have 
to contain 60% of government sur- 


plus grain, Therefore, the 60% dis- 
count would apply to only 60% of 
the grain in the feed, which in cash 


discount value would amount to 
$7.20. 

From that step on, the dealer 
takes his farmer's receipt for the 


grain or feed to the ASC commit- 
tee, which will issue to him a pur- 
chase order on a supplier for grain 
to the extent the discount value is 
reflected in the delivery to the feed- 
er. As shown above on a 2,000 Ib. 
lot in one instance, he would be en- 
titled to a replacement value of 
either $12 or $7.20 which he may 
tender to his supplier in payment 
for replenishment of stocks. 

Upon accumulation of carlot quan- 
tities, the supplier may use purchase 
discount evidence to obtain an equiv- 
alent quantity of grain from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks. 

Supplies may be obtained from 
CCC only on the basis of carlot 
quantities, but intermediate dealers 
may tender their replacement orders 
in l.¢.l, quantities to their suppliers. 

CSS officials say that they will 
have all necessary instructions and 
forms in the field not later than 
the end of this week and that the 
drouth disaster program can be func- 
tioning not later than Aug. 8. 

The program is a marked victory 
for CSS officials James McConnell 
and Walter C. Berger, who insisted 
that the program be handled through 
trade channels to insure that the ulti- 
mate efficiency of use of government 
stocks be maintained. They held that 
distribution in any other way would 
have foreclosed the program to the 
feed industry and would have made 
that industry an almost total cas- 
ualty to an extreme interpretation 
of the surplus disposal act as urged 
by some USDA officials. 

The President has already certi- 
fied certain counties in Texas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma 
aid, and applications for disaster 
designation have come for part or 
all of several other states, including 
Alabama, Arkansas and Georgia 





Sale of CCC Feed Grains 
At Parity Price Proposed 


WASHINGTON — The House Agriculture Committee on Aug. 3 approved 
a bill to authorize sale of Commodity Credit Corp, stocks of corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghums at 110% of the price support level until March 1, 1955. 
During this period the carrying charges would be suspended. 


WASHINGTON—-Congress has re- 
ceived a proposal which would make 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
feed grains available at the parity 
price for the commodity in the area 
where sold. 

The measure is pending before the 
House Agriculture Committee and is 
likely to get prompt approval. 

This measure has been sponsored 
by Congressman Sid Simpson (R., 
Ill.), who reports that in his Illinois 
district hog raisers are unable to ob- 
tain cash corn and are unable to buy 
surplus CCC stocks at less than the 
statutory price of 105% of the price 
support level plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges. 

Congressman Simpson would make 
these stocks available in the county 
where sold at the parity price for the 
county from time of enactment of the 
legislation until March 1, 1955. 

The congressman states that his 
proposal would be necessary to cover 
county locations where feed grains 
are in tight supply but at the same 


time would not qualify as drouth dis- 
aster counties. 


Broad Support 

The Simpson bill has broad sup- 
port on both sides of the committee 
and the committee chairman, Clifford 
R. Hope (R., Kansas), speaks with 
much favor of this bill, indicating 
that it is certain of House approval 
in some form before this session of 
Congress closes. House approval is 
also seen as insuring favorable Sen- 
ate action. 

However, USDA officials believe 
that there are certain defects which 
must be corrected before giving their 
approval—already USDA ap- 
proved the bill in principle 

CSS officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that they plan to offer an 
alternative plan which will correct 
the defects they see in the Simpson 
bill. They plan to suggest that the 
law be changed to permit sales of 
these feed grains owned by CCC at 
110% of the support price for the 


has 


as eligible for 
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FLYERS—R. V. Tarrant, feed sales 


manager, The Crete (Neb.) Mills 
(left), and Victor E. Anderson 
(right), candidate for governor of 
Nebraska, are signed up as members 
of the Nebraska Flying Farmers by 
President Lawrence Bixby after a 
“fly-in breakfast” sponsored by the 
Crete Chamber of Commerce recent- 
ly. Breakfast was served at the City 
Hall with R. E. Raines, Crete Mills 
territory manager, serving as chef. 
Afterwards the visitors toured vari- 
ous Crete industrial plants. 





commodity. In so doing they would 
retain the present differential be- 
tween corn and the other feed grains 
oats, barley and grain sorghums 
which are supported at 85% of parity 
whereas corn is supported at 90% of 
parity. Under those provisions corn 
would be available in counties at 99% 
of the county parity price whereas 
the other feed grains would be avail- 


able at 94% of their county parity 
price. 
Acceptance Likely 
This alternative proposal seems 


reasonably sure of acceptance by the 
House committee since the attention 
of members has been called to the 
different price support levels of corn 
and the other grains, and no basic 
objection was made when CSS offi- 
cials noted this condition. 

It may be recalled that when the 
farm act of 1948 was discussed, 
trade sources objected to the re-sale 
price then contemplated for CCC 
stocks acquired under price support, 
and a compromise was reached at the 
existing statutory formula of 105% 
of the price support level plus reason- 
able carrying charges. This compro- 
mise was seen as necessary for the 
major commodity markets to operate 
between price support and potential 
ceiling levels. 

CSS officials were cognizant of this 
condition and have proposed this 
short term exception to the law, but 
at the same time they asked if the 
trade saw any drawbacks in this pro- 
posal. Leaders from the grain trade 
and the major commodity markets 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
they did not believe the change would 
make any substantial difference since 
under present conditions we are oper- 
ating in a surplus situation. 

Under either the Simpson measure 
or the CSS alternate, the imposition 
of carrying charges on the commodi- 
ties would halt from time of enact- 
ment through March 1, 1955. 

It seems reasonable to conclude 
that this measure will clear Congress 
at this session. This measure carries 
the connotation of surplus disposal 
a condition which Congress favors- 
and also a major aspect of the drouth 
disaster program, which imposes 
quantitative conditions on the inclu- 
sion of minimum fixed quantities of 
CCC surplus grains in mixed feed 
formulas. 
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Spring Wheat Crop 
Running Light 
With High Protein 


MINNEAPOLIS—Good progress in 
harvesting was made in South Da- 
kota last week, with about 80% of 
the grain cut, Peavey Elevators re- 
ports 

New crop quality covers the en- 
tire range, with test weight on wheat 
generally under 60 lb. and protein 
running well above last year, Peavey 
says. Reports from northern North 
Dakota and especially the durum area 
are very discouraging with respect 
to rust. “It seems definite now that 
per acre yields of durum will run 
well under last season,” the report 
says. “In this heavy rust area many 
fields of hard wheat will lose 25 to 
50% of their potential.” 

Some early fields of spring wheat 
have already been cut around Bis- 
marck, N.D., the Occident Elevator 


report states, and test weights and 
yields are showing a wide range, 
with most wheat on the light side 
so far 
— BREAC S THE STAFF OF re —_ 

Drouth Hay Programs 
In Texas, Colorado Set 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 


nounced that federal-state coopera- 
tive hay distribution agreements had 
been negotiated with Texas and Col- 
orado. The amounts of federal funds 
set aside for the agreements with 
the states are: Texas, $125,000, and 
Colorado $250,000. 

Under this cooperative program, 
USDA makes available to participat- 
ing states funds to defray part of 
the cost of transporting hay for use 
by eligible farmers and ranchers in 
drouth disaster The federal 
funds may be used to pay transpor- 
tation costs up to $10 not 
more than half the average actual 
transportation rate, whichever is less. 

Farmers and ranchers in drouth 
states for which federal-state hay 
distribution programs are developed 
may apply to county Farmers Home 
Administration offices for assistance. 
The eligibility of applicants will be 
determined by FHA county commit- 
tees. A state agency, working with 
established dealers, will handle pro- 
curement and distribution activities 
within each state. 


areas 


ton or 








Shipments Under Old 
Drouth Program 


WASHINGTON —A large amount 
of grains and cottonseed meal was 
distributed at reduced prices under 
the old government drouth feed pro- 
gram which started last summer and 
continued on a reduced scale until 
this month. Commodity Credit Corp. 
shipments of feed commodities under 
the emergency program from the be- 
ginning last summer through July 23, 
1954, were as follows: Wheat, 2.3 
million bushels; corn, 28.5 million 
bushels; oats, 13.3 million bushels; 
cottonseed meal, 626,256 tons. Grains 
for drouth emergency mixed feeds 
approved by county committees are 
included in the above totals. The 
oats and cottonseed meal programs 
were discontinued some time ago, 
with no shipments reported for a 
couple of months. It is expected that 
shipments of corn and wheat will 
continue for some time since all com- 
mitments have not yet been filled. 
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Carl E. Bostrom 


JOINS CONTINENTAL — Julius 
Mayer, executive vice president of 
Continental Grain Co., announces 
that Carl E. Bostrom became associ- 
ated with the company’s Chicago of- 
fice Aug. 2. Mr. Bostrom has been 
actively engaged in the grain trade 
for 40 years. During that period he 
was vice chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, vice president 
of the Federation of Cash Grain 
Merchants Assn. and president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the 
years 1950, 1951 and 1952. Prior to 
joining Continental, Mr. Bostrom was 
vice president of Lowell Hoit & Co. 
He had been with the company for 
39 years. 


USDA Official, Feed 
Men Confer on Drouth 


KANSAS CITY — Federal assist- 
ance in a hay and feed distribution 
program will be necessary to relieve 
drouth distress, Ross Rizley, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, said fol- 
lowing an inspection tour of dry 
sections in Missouri and Kansas last 
week. 

On his return to Kansas City from 
the inspection trip, Mr. Rizley met 
with a group from the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., including Max 
Shields, Albers Milling Co., president 
of the association; Oscar Straube, 
Pay Way Feed Mills; Thomas Staley, 
Staley Milling Co., and Dean Mc- 
Cammon, Consumers Co-operative 
Assn. 

The feed men pointed out ways 
in which distribution of drouth relief 
could be accomplished with the mini- 
mum disruption of normal trade. 





————BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


District 13 of AOM 
Will Meet Nov. 26-27 


WINNIPEG—The fall meeting of 
Canadian Prairie District No. 13 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will be held Nov. 26-27 at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel here. Persons plan- 
ning to attend are asked to advise 
J. T. Wimbush, 68 Higgins Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man, 

BREAD i868 THE STAFF 


BONDED GRAIN 


or Lire 


IN THE U.S. 





USDA Relaxes Loan 
Wheat Test Weight 


Requirements 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 
28 that because of adverse weather 
conditions in much of the wheat- 
producing area, the 1954-crop wheat 
price support requirements have been 
relaxed to include light weight wheat 
that otherwise would not be eligible 
for price support. 

The lighter weight wheat included 
under the relaxed provisions will be 
sample grade on test weight only, 
but no wheat testing less than 40 Ib 
a bushel will be eligible for support. 
The light weight wheat will be dis- 
counted 4¢ for each pound below 
the minimum test weight (50 or 51 
lb. a bushel, depending on class) 
for Grade No. 5 wheat. This dis- 
count will be in addition to other 
required discounts and will be added 
to the discount of 9¢ a bushel for 
wheat grading No. 5 on test weight. 

Before the provisions were re- 
laxed, price support was limited to 
wheat grading No. 3 or better, or 
No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight only. 
The eligibility requirements are be- 
ing broadened to make price support 
more generally available to farmers 
to prevent a demoralized market 
price for this quality of wheat, and 
to encourage more orderly wheat 
marketing. The low test weight wheat 
now included in the program is stor- 
able and is suitable for commercial 
use either as food or feed. 

Reports indicate that dry hot winds 
prior to harvest in the major south- 
ern wheat states and wet weather 
followed by unfavorable conditions 
in the northern wheat area are re- 
sulting in unusually large quantities 
of low test weight wheat from the 
1954-crop. 


——SREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIft— 


American Plant 
Ready to Go 


ANDERSON, S.C. 
bakery of American Bakeries Co., 
under construction for over a year, 
should be in full operation soon, ac- 
cording to S. M. Lollis, manager. 

The new bakery, just outside this 
city, is the largest plant in the South 
making Merita products, Mr. Lollis 
said. 


The $1,500,000 








Harry E. Marshall 


H. E. Marshall Retires 
From Pillsbury Post 


MINNEAPOLIS 
shall, manager of 
department of 


Harry EF. Mar- 
the millfeed sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
retired on Aug. 1 after 22 years of 
service with the company. He has 
been connected with the milling in- 
dustry almost continuously since 1910, 
having served in almost all branches 
of the business in the East and North- 
west. Mr. Marshall was 65 on July 6. 

A native Minnesotan, educated in 
Minneapolis, he entered the flour mill- 
ing business in 1910 with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. In the course of his 
20 years with that firm he held such 
positions as head of the European 
export department (at New York), 
Minneapolis office manager and head 
of the millfeed department 

In 1931 he went into business for 
himself in the oil industry, and then 
in September, 1932, joined Pillsbury 
as assistant to William Derrick, head 
of the Pillsbury’s Best department, 
In 1933 he succeeded Mr. Derrick as 
department head. In 1937 he became 
sales manager and then in 1946 was 
transferred to the staff of the mill- 
feed sales department. Later the same 
year he became head of the depart- 
ment, which position he held until the 
time of his retirement 





Steady to Lower Wheat Prices Seen 
By Economists at Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—Steady 
wheat prices and steady to lower 
prices for feed grains are expected 
during August, according to agricul- 


tural economists at Kansas State 
College. 

Price support programs and new 
farm legislation will dominate the 


wheat outlook, the economists said. 

The U.S. has a supply of wheat 
sufficient to meet domestic needs and 
present foreign commitments for a 
period of more than two years. 

A smaller than average spring 
wheat crop would increase the premi- 
um for the better quality Kansas 
wheat. 

Government wheat programs are a 
major price supporting factor. The 
wheat which has been harvested is 
in excellent keeping condition. This 
offers producers a strong inducement 
to participate in the price support 
program 


A smaller than usual hard spring 
wheat crop indicates the probability 
that price premiums will continue for 
high quality hard winter wheat. 

Record or near record feed grain 
crops were in prospect earlier in the 
season, the economists pointed out. 

If July 1 crop estimates are re- 
alized, there will be sufficient feed 
grains to meet all prospective needs 
this year. Supplies in prospect are 
so large that they will begin exerting 
a strong downward pressure on prices 
earlier than usual this season. Much 
of course, depends upon growing con- 
ditions, however. 

It should be realized thaf early 
season crop estimates are merely esti- 
mates. It is impossible to know in 
July whether or not August will be 
hot and dry or cold and wet. How- 


ever, during most past seasons, early 
estimates have provided a good guide 
to prospective feed grain supplies. 
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Spring wheat flour yolume reached 
a fairly good level last week as some 
bakers purchased additional nearby 
needs while waiting for the “right” 
booking level for forward needs, Sales 
by mills in the Southwest, meanwhile, 
slipped further, as buyers’ needs were 
well covered. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 695% the previous week, Sales 
by southwestern mills averaged only 
14% of capacity, compared with 27% 
the week before. In the central states 
sales averaged about 100% of ca- 
pacity 

Spring wheat flour prices were off 
this week, reflecting adjustments in 
the cash wheat premium structure. 
The biggest decline was made by high 
glutens, influenced by large reduc- 
tions in high protein premiums, With 
these changes under-way, trade ob- 
servers felt that a booking period 
may be close at hand. 

The present lag in hard winter 
wheat business indicates how thor- 
oughly the trade covered during the 
big buying splurge a month ago. Soft 
winters have not been booked heavi- 
ly as yet, and some doubt was ex- 
pressed that a buying wave would de- 
velop 

U.S. flour production fell from 95% 
the previous week to 89% last week, 
with declines in the Southwest and 
at Buffalo eontributing to most of 
the lower output. The grind was off 
elsewhere, also, but to a lesser ex- 
tent. (Sce tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour ap- 
proached a week's capacity last week 
again following a downturn the week 
before. Volume averaged 92% of 
capacity, compared with 69.5% the 
previous period and 93% a year ago. 

The rate of fill-in purchasing has 
been heavier recently because of the 
almost complete lack of order back- 
logs in the trade. Buyers of all 
classes have been operating on a “car- 
to-car” basis, mill sales personnel re- 
port, while waiting for a long-term 
buying opportunity. With premiums 
breaking sharply again, there were 
some indications that this time was 
approaching. The spring wheat crop 
has been pushed ahead rapidly by hot 
weather in recent weeks, and the 
harvest pressure is not too far off. 

Trade observers point out that 
spring wheat flour last week was 
priced at about 50¢ sack more than 
the low point last year, while the 
heavy bookings of southwesterns re- 
cently were made at around 75¢ over 
the previous year’s low point. A turn 
to strength now probably would lead 
to considerable booking, it is pointed 
out. 

With premiums on high protein 
wheat tumbling this week, the differ- 
ential on high gluten flour was re- 
duced 20¢ sack. making the price 
more attractive to buyers. 

Clears continued in limited supply 
and firm in price. Family flour de- 
clined 20¢ sack in cottons but was 
stronger in small sizes. 

Flour production at 
averaged 97% 


Minneapolis 
of five-day capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 85% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 


aged 89% of capacity, compared with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Springs Move in Better 
Volume; S.W. Trade Off 


90% the week before and 88% a year 
ago. 
Shipments from spring wheat mills 


averaged 85% capacity, compared 
with 92% the previous week and 98% 
a year ago. 

Quotations July 27, 100-lb. cottons: 
Standard patent $6.31@6.41, short 
patent $6.4106.51, high g'uten $6.86 
76.96, first clear $6.06@6.41, whole 
wheat $6.4676.56, family $6.30@7.55 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The light flour sales 
showing in the Southwest last week 


was indicative of the thoroughness of 


coverage by the trade in business 
transacted about a month ago. Sales 
were only 14% of capacity for the 
area, against 27% in the previous 
week and 31% a year ago. Scarcely 
any export business was reported, 
equaling about 2% of the week’s vol- 
ume. 

Hardly any bakery flour business 
was done last week outside of the 
regular price-date-of-shipment  ac- 
counts. This volume is not enough 
now to show much of a sales total 
for the week. 

The heavy bakery flour bookings 
made last month are sufficient for 
four months’ needs or better for most 
accounts. Directions to this class of 
trade have been good and running 
time with the mills has been around 
capacity for the past two weeks. 

Family flour sales have been 
limited due to previous fairly good 
bookings and the heat wave which 
has limited retail purchases. In- 
ventories are about average for 
this time of the year, but directions 
should be picking up by the latter 
part of this month. 

Clears were in good demand, with 
supplies for the next 30 days, at least, 
on a limited basis. Thus prices were 
firm. Export business was rather 
quiet during the week. British Guiana 
is reported to be inquiring for 52% 
ash, 12% protein straights. A few 
scattered trades have been made with 
other Latin points. 

Quotations July 30, carlots, Kan- 


sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $6.07@6.13, standard 
95% patent $5.97@6.03, straight 


$5.92@5.97; established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.60, first clears 
$4.65@5.35, second clears $4.55@ 


4.60, 1% ash clears or higher $4.30G 
4.45. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined last 
week and averaged 31.3%, compared 
with 51.22% a week earlier. Family 
buyers took 76.5% of bookings and 
the bakers 23.5%. Operations were 
87.3%. Prices declined and closed 20¢ 
lower on family flour and 5¢ lower on 
bakery. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, July 31: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.70@7.10, standard 
patent $6.20@6.40; bakery unenriched 
short patent $6.30@6.40, standard 
patent $6.20@6.30, straight grade 
$6.15@6.25. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found flour business light 
last week, with most of the trade al- 
ready covered. There was some in- 
quiry from the family flour segment 
of the trade, but most of this held 
off awaiting more favorable prices. 
Directions were fairly good, with 
mills operating at 80% of capacity. 
This week’s outlook was about the 
same. Prices were unchanged from a 
week earlier. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, July 31: Hard winter family 
short patent, enriched, in cottons 
$6.35@6.45; bakers, short patent, in 
papers, $5.95@6; standard, $5.857@ 
5 90. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 8¢ sack 
higher than this time the previous 
week. Shipping directions were good. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued very dull, sales being only 20 
to 25% of capacity. Running time was 
again from three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged except that clears 
were up about 10¢ sack. Quotations 
July 30: Extra high patent $7.00@ 
7.40. standard bakers, unenriched 
$6 354645, first clears, unenriched 
5.05@5.15, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business stayed 
very near the status quo in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
July 31. Sales were estimated at 


(Continued on page 53) 





No Change in Semolina Sales 
Pace; Prices Move Up Again 


Prices crept up some more as re- 
ports on rust damage ‘to the durum 
crop continued to present a discour- 
aging picture of production prospects. 
Macaroni and noodle product manu- 
facturers, meanwhile, continued to 
purchase only immediate require- 
ments of semolina blends and other 
durum products. 

Also emphasizing the short supply 
was the release by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of its report of 
durum wheat stocks as of July 1. 
Only 4.861,000 bu. remained in all 
positions at that time. “This scanty 
carryover together with the dubious 
outturn of the 1954 crop once again 
places prospective supplies in an un- 
certain position as compared with 
probable requirements,” the report 
said. “A continued use of blended 
products and other substitutes will 
be necessary to piece out supplies to 
meet the needs for milling and other 
uses.” 


Durum wheat in the top price 


category moved up to $3.91 bu. last 
week, up 6¢ bu. for the period. Semo- 
lina blends were quoted at $8.35@ 
8.40 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 30 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 





“0 Tb 91 
9 Ib ,@ 3.86 
58 lb Mm23.81 
17 Ib 3.76 
56 Ib 71 
5 lb 61 
4 Ib 51 
53 Ib 36 
52 Ib 86@3.21 
s1 Ib 2.71@3.06 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
§-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
July 6-30 168,500 143,100 85 
Previous week 168,500 *134,979 79 
Year ago 189.500 155.092 2 
Crop year 


production 

July 1-30, 1 537,27 

July 1-31. 195: 
*Revised 





August 3, 1954 


Millfeeds 
Hold Fairly 
Steady 


Millfeed markets to a considerable 
extent reflected uncertainties sur- 
rounding government plans for a new 
drouth relief program, and _ price 
movements and trade were moderate. 
Kansas City showed renewed strength 
Aug. 2, but the Minneapolis market 
remained rather sluggish. 

Demand for formula feed was not 
very the Southwest last 
week. Dealers apparently found 
stocks adequate in view of only mod- 
erate mid-summer retail sales. There 
was no strong incentive to build up 
inventories, particularly in view of 
the uncertainty in this area over 
the final shape and form of the 
drouth feed program and how it will 
affect the formula feed industry. 

Most feed business was of a sus- 
taining nature. There was some cat- 
tle feed sold, particularly of the 
carbohydrate type, in order to sup- 
plement dry pastures. Turkey feed- 
ing operations were at a peak, and 
mills supplying this phase of the in- 
dustry were thankful for this running 
time. Improved weather conditions 
have stopped the recent rash of poul- 
try deaths, yet demand for poultry 
feed continues slow. Egg prices re- 
main weak and quality low. Hog feed 
sales were not quite so good this 
week. Many feeders are topping off 
portions of their stock and catching 
an early market. This market is at 
a good level now, affording a size- 
able profit to the feeder. They fear 
depressed prices when the market 
rush comes on. 

Mills were running below capacity 
in the Southwest last week. The av- 
erage was somewhat less than five 
days. Only those mills with good 
turkey feed business and some cattle 
and hog sales ran as much as five 
days last week. 

Sales of formula feed in the North- 
west continued to decline last week, 
although some manufacturers consid- 
ered the volume fairly satisfactory 
for the season. In some instances op- 
erating schedules were trimmed, al- 
though the previous week’s run was 
duplicated at others. 

Turkey feed business claims a good 
share of current volume, with sales 
of hog feed fair but reduced from re- 
cent levels. Sales of laying feeds are 
reported moderate by some manufac- 
turers but considerably lower by 
others. A new recession in egg prices, 
down to 33¢ doz. for grade A’s, tended 
to discourage the outlook for a pick- 
up in this trade. 

Dealers, in general, are showing a 
reluctance to build up stocks to any 
extent because of market uncertain- 
ties. 


active in 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47,050 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,080 in the 
previous week and 45,257 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
204,516 tons as compared with 205,- 
495 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 


Hit Lower Levels 


Cash Wheat Premiums Off Sharply at 
Minneapolis; Drouth Plan Approved 


Wheat futures prices eased some 
more in the week ending Aug. 2, and 
while sharp declines in premiums 
lowered cash wheat values at Minne- 
apolis considerably, premiums on win- 
ter wheat strengthened. Futures at 
Chicago were off 6% @7¢ bu., at Min- 


neapolis off 242.@3%¢ bu., and at 
Kansas City 14%@3%¢ bu. Again, 
wheat to a certain extent followed 


the fluctuations of corn and soybeans 
which were influenced daily by 
weather developments. With weather 


more favorable for avoiding heavy 
rust damage in the spring wheat 


area, the recent high prices for top 
protein wheat at Minneapolis broke 
considerably, and the downturn in 
cash values tended to ease futures, 
also. Short covering early in the pe- 
riod was brought about by the inter- 
national incident in the Far East in 
which a British airliner was downed 
by Chinese Communist fire. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 


Aug. 2 were: Chicago September 
$2.05%4-14, December $2.09, March 
$2.10%-%, May $2.07%4-%; Minne- 


apolis—September $2.33%%, December 
$2.29%,, May $2.254%4; Kansas City— 
September $2.26%-%, December 
$2.24%4, March $2.21%, May $2.15. 
Drouth Plan Revised 

The government's plan to provide 
drouth relief to farmers and ranchers 
in the form of cut-price feed was 
given bearish interpretation by most 
market observers. Use of the govern- 
ment stocks in the drouth area will 
cut into use of regular market sup- 
plies of grains and tend to trim 
prices. A modified relief program 
was agreed upon this week-——one con- 


sidered better from the standpoint 
of helping maintain more orderly 
trade than the complete give-away 


under consideration last week. 

Disappearance of wheat during the 
1953-54 season was the smallest since 
1941-42 and totaled 833 million bush- 
els. This was 180 million less than 
in 1952-53 and 320 million below 1951- 
52. The sharp reduction in exports 
accounted for most of the smaller 
disappearance. Total exports of wheat 
and flour amounted to 217 million 
bushels for the season, compared with 
317 million the previous season and 
475 million in 1951-52. Flour exports 
in grain equivalent at 33 million 
bushels were the smallest since 1943- 
44 while wheat grain exports totaled 
184 million bushels. Milling of US. 
wheat dropped about 9 million bush- 
els and totaled 521 million for the 
12 months ending June 30. A total of 
only 58 million bushels of wheat re- 
mained for feed in 1953-54. This com- 
pares with 119 million fed in 1952-53 
and 93 million in 1951-52. 

The 1954-crop wheat price support 
requirements have been relaxed to 
include light weight wheat that other- 
wise would not be eligible for price 
support. The lighter weight wheat in- 
cluded under the relaxed provisions 
will be sample grade on test weight 
only, but no wheat testing less than 
40 lb. a bu. will be eligible for sup- 
port. The light weight wheat will 
be discounted 4¢ for each pound be- 
low the minimum test weight (50 or 
51 lb. a bushel, depending on class) 
for Grade No. 5 wheat. This dis- 
count will be in addition to other 
required discounts and will be added 
to the discount of 9¢ a bushel for 


wheat grading No. 5 on test weight. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 17.7 million bushels for the 
week ended July 29, compared with 
25.4 million the previous week and 
14.1 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,752 cars 
of which 662 were for Commodity 
Credit Corporation account. Duluth 
receipts for the week totaled 1,874 
cars. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
underwent further downward adjust- 
ments, particularly for the high pro- 
tein grain. Although offerings were 
not large, new crop movement is just 
around the corner and handlers were 
inclined to hold off and await new 
crop offerings. Premiums for ordinary 
wheat were unchanged but the trad- 
ing basis on 13% protein was down 
l¢ to 2¢, 14% down 6¢ to 10¢, and 
15% 13¢ to 19¢ lower than a week ago 
as compared with the futures. On 
July 30 trading ranges for No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring were as follows: Ordinary, 
September price, 12% protein 3@8¢ 
over, 13% protein 12@18¢ over, 14% 


protein 23@33¢ over, 15% protein 
360@43¢ over, 16% protein 46@53¢ 


over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.37% and the durum 11.43%. 

Demand for the limited offerings of 
durum continued active, and bids ad- 
vanced about 6¢ more during the 
week. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on July 30: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


DNS or NS 
1% Protein 
® Protein 
® Protein 46@2.52 
> Protein 2.57 @2.67 

® Protein ceovecce SeaaeeT 
| eg Se ee ee 2.80 @ 2.87 

Premium for Test Weight 
1¢ each Ib. over 58 Ib. 


-@2.34 
@2.34 
@2.42 


58 Ib. . ee $ 






1 
1 
12¢ 
136 
146 
15¢ 
16¢ 


Grade Discounts 


Test weight-—-2@4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—l1¢ each \%% on 14 to 144%%; 


1@2¢ each 4% over 


14% %. 


Slightly Firmer 

With the harvest movement gen- 
erally over and track accumulations 
dispensed with, the Kansas City cash 
wheat market moved into period of 
lighter offerings and somewhat 
stronger prices. Demand was not 
particularly good from the milling 
trade, but premiums for better types 
of offerings remained firm to slightly 
stronger. Best gains were made by 
less desirable offerings, with ordinary 
wheat up as much as 2¢ on the pre- 
mium side. Receipts totaled only 
1,553, against 2,222 in the previous 
week and 1,684 a year ago. While 
prices ranged up to the top levels for 
the year, farm selling remained 
meager. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was 1¢ under the Sep- 
tember hard future, 12.5% protein 
was 4@28¢ over and 14% 11@34¢ 
over. The basic future opened last 
week at $2.26%%, the same level at 
which it closed Aug. 2. High point 
was $2.27% on July 27, and the 
lowest point attained was $2.23% on 
July 29. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 30 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
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CuRRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


ie * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 











July 27 July 2s July 
July 26-30, *Previou \ug. 1 Aug. 2 Ali 
1954 week 1953 1952 1961 
Northwest 667,30 650,116 99.344 746,69 
Southwest 1 1,310,828 1,108,545 1,163,201 1,.25%5,0) 
Buffalo 2 y1T AS WAR R00 h18.003 4965.72) 
Central and Southeast 531,693 74,5909 39.921 ‘84,398 515,858 
North Pacific Coast 280,671 204,234 172,147 So .a04 77.471 
Totals 3,156,192 64,61 1.058.529 1isaene S 290,844 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 7 7h 76 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July it 
July 27 July 28 July 29 
July 26-30, Previous Aug. 1 \ug Aug. 3 July 30 Aug. 1, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1955 
Northwest ao 90 &8 s4 a9 2,664,632 2,909,937 
Southwest 95 101 RS 87 9! 5,295,837 6,269,172 
Buffalo » 112 106 112 108 1,183,003 2,150,410 
Central and 8. E 79 85 &2 72 77 2,216,884 2 3,561 
N. Pacific Coast 80 4 78 &2 76 1,512,449 1,250,651 
Totals SY 95 87 85 a 13,672,895 13,913,621 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % Ac »- day week Flout % ac 
capacity output tivity eapacity output tivity 
July 25-30 279,850 245,073 88 July 26-30 232,600 724,561 97 
Previous week 279,850 261,300 93 Previous week 2,500 *222,327 96 
Year ago 274.850 233,198 KG Year ago 282,000 214,080 uh) 
Two years ago 340,800 288.873 85 Two years ago 82,500 266,521 $4 
Five-year average ey 94 Five-year average 93 
Ten-year average 91 Ten-year average 87 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
July 25-30 1,021,350 991,166 9s 
Previous week 1,021,350 1,049,528 103 
Year ago 1,021,500 BS8.116 aR 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 935,622 92 
Five-year average Gs 
Ten-year average 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
cinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 





5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

July 26-30 671,400 531,693 79 

Previous week 671,400 "574,399 85 

Year ago 671,000 539,921 82 

Two years ago 671,400 484,398 72 

Five-year average 78 

Ten-year average 7 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

»-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

July 26-30 459,500 452,792 98 

Previous week 459,500 617,852 112 

Year ago 159,500 488,800 106 

Two years ago 459,800 518.008 112 

Five-year average 99 

Ten-year average 96 


*Revised 
Principal 
cluding 


interior 
Duluth, st 


mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota, 





Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
July 26-30 481,250 430.2 so 
Previous week 151.250 "444,977 92 
Year ago 546,250 436,036 80 
Two years ago 552,000 433,823 79 
Five-year average 4 
Ten-year average 79 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Const: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

July 26-30 215,000 172,149 80 
Previous week 216,000 "181,149 a4 
Year ago 220,000 164,614 17 
Two years ago 220,000 191,736 a3 
Five-year average ‘ 85 
Ten-year average 85 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


July 26-30 133,000 108,522 al 
Previous week 132,000 113,085 4 
Year ago 133,200 107,633 71 
Two years ago 122,000 107,269 80 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average : £1 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
of Kansas City 
lbakota and 
Buffalo, N.Y 


and 8t. 
Montana, 


Joseph; (2) 


including Minneapolis, 


/ Southwest? 
Weekly Crop year 











week ending 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 
principal mills of Minnesota 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 


Northwest* P 
Weekly Crop year 


July 31, and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Iowa, North and South 
lbuluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 


St. Paul and 


Hhuffalot 
Weekly Crop year 


-- Combined** 
Weekly Crop yr. 














production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 26-31 109,770 13,214 50,986 8,805 43,760 17,060 204,516 
Prey week 26,5 113,467 10,069 150,080 
Two wks. ago 10,317 10 64 
1953 106,701 12,969 9,840 9,420 205,405 
1952 116,32 13,7653 10,068 47,763 227,911 
1951 117,352 14,789 9,518 16,428 230,707 
1950 27,953 124,815 16,129 7,700 39,527 226,616 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity, TAll mills, {Revised 

No, 1 Dark and Hard $2.24@263% northern spring wheat were sold to 
No, 2 Dark and Hard y : a ‘ 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2 2614 Japan July 30. This comprised the 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 2.21@259% movement for the week. Harvest is 
No. 1 Red 2.20@ 2.22% : acai 
“Me. 3 Red ts 21942214 «%in full swing east of the Cascades, 
No. 3 Red 2.18@2.21% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Aug. 2 at $2.53 bu., with 13% protein 
at $2.56. Trading was practically at 
a standstill as hardly any storage 
room is available. 

Goes Into Loan 

New wheat is rolling in fast to 

terminals but most of it is going into 


storage under government loan. One 
full cargo and 6,200 tons of 13% 


but west of the mountains it will be 
another 10 days. Weather is ideal for 
harvesting and ripening the late 
grain, but sales are scarce. The 
government report indicated a carry- 
over of 75 million bushels of wheat 
on July 1. This used to be considered 
a normal crop until recent years. In 
other words, a full crop of wheat is 
being carried over, with a larger crop 
now being harvested. It is not a 
view of the 


promising situation in 
light export demand. 
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NEW YORK-—-The development of 
a new method of palletizing bagged 
commodities has been announced by 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

Cyanamid, which is already using 
the method in shipping one of its 
products, said extensive tests have 
shown that the new method offers 
valuable advantages in handling and 
shipping merchandise. 

The basic component of the system 
is the “Accopak” pallet. This consists 
of a paper sling fitted with paper 
tubes. New type bayonet forks, at- 
tachable to any present type of fork- 
lift truck, slip into the tubes, ena- 
bling the palletized load to be lifted, 
carried and stacked in single, double 
or triple-deck tiers without removal 
of the pallet during storage or ship- 
ment, the company said. 

The development of the Accopak 
pallet is a by-product of American 
Cyanamid’s study of materials hand- 
ling techniques as well as its research 
in the paper chemical field. The com- 
pany, a major producer of chemicals 
for the paper making industry, has 
developed a melamine resin called 
Melostrength resin, This resin, com- 
pany officials explain, imparts great- 
er strength to paper, and the new 


pallets are made of Melostrength pa- 
per. 

The Accopak pallet sling is no 
thicker than heavy wrapping paper, 


and the entire pallet weighs less than 
3 Ib. 

“A shipment can be double-decked 
and completely palletized without the 
use of wooden pallets and can be un- 
loaded and warehoused as a complete- 





ACCOPAK 
close-up view of the Accopak pallet— 
a paper sling between two removable 
cardboard tubes, 


PALLET—Here is a 


ly palletized shipment,” Cyanamid 
said. “Tests have indicated a saving 
of eight to ten man hours in unload- 
ing a completely palletized shipment 
as compared to handling by non-uni- 
tized methods.” 

In warehouse storage, special stack- 
ing on wooden pallets is not neces- 
sary, and the palletized bags can be 
stacked in  multiple-deck fashion 
without removal of the Accopak pal- 
let, at the same time permitting re- 
covery at any time, 

The pallets themselves, in storage, 
can be rolled up like a map or stor- 
ed flat with the tubes tied in bundles. 
The pallet can be assembled in a few 
seconds by inserting the tube in the 
ends of the sling. 

The bayonet-type forks which were 
designed by Cyanamid can be pur- 
chased for any type fork lift truck. 


The change-over between the bay- 
onet and chisel type forks can be 
made in a matter of minutes, the 
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New Method Announced for 
Palletizing Bagged Products 





PALLET IN USE—Here is a picture 
of the new Accopak pallet in use. 
The pallet should soon be available 
to industry at large. A palletized load 
is picked up by a bayonet fork as- 
sembly attachable to any fork lift 


truck. At the chemical company’s 
Bridgeville, Pa., plant, a fork lift 
truck is shown making a double 


stacking with a pallet which holds 
almost a ton of bagged chemicals— 
twenty-four 80-lb. bags of aero 
phthalic anhydride. 


company said, and the bayonet-type 
forks can also be used in handling 
wooden pallets. 

Cyanamid said the Accopak pallets 


“will cost substantially less than the 
expendable paperboard base type. of 
pallet and a fraction of the cost of 
wooden pallets.” 

The new pallet is being patented 
by American Cyanamid, which will 
offer manufacturing licenses to com- 
panies in the paper industry. 

The company said it is expected 
that packaged as well as bagged com- 
modities will be handled with the 
new pallets. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Wagner Baking Corp. 
Net Drops Sharply 


NEW YORK—For the 24 weeks 
ended June 12, the Wagner Baking 
Corp. is showing net profit down two- 
thirds from the same period in 1953 

On sales of $5,759,251, Wagner 
shows a net of $62,223, compared with 
a net of $169,827 on sales of $5,989,- 
607 in 1953. Earnings slipped to 15¢ 
a share from 66¢. 

The company states that while 
sales for the 24-week period showed 
a decrease of 3.8% as compared with 
the like period of the preceding year, 
the sales for the last four weeks of 
the 24-week period of 1954 showed 
an increase of 2.5% over the same 
four weeks of 1953. 


——=@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





General Mills Acquires 
40-Acre Minneapolis Site 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
authorized the company to purchase 
a 40-acre tract on the northeast cor- 
ner of Wayzata Boulevard and Coun- 
ty Road 18, west of Minneapolis. 

In announcing the purchase, 
Charles H. Bell, president of General 
Mills, said the land would provide 
space for possible future construc- 
tion. He emphasized, however, that 
its acquisition was part of a long- 
range plan and that no building was 
anticipated for several years. 





Carryover of Durum Wheat 
Totals Only 4,861,000 Bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The small carry- 
over of durum together with the du- 
bious outturn of the current crop 
places prospective supplies in an un- 
certain position, and a continued use 
of blended products and other sub- 
stitutes will be necessary to piece out 
supplies to meet milling and other 
needs, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture states in its semi-annual dur- 
um report. 

Stocks of durum wheat on hand in 
the U.S. on July 1 amounted to only 
4,861,000 bu., including 2,637,000 bu. 
on farms, 481,000 bu. in country ele- 
vators, 344,000 in terminals and 1,399,- 
000 bu. in mill elevators. 

The last official crop report fore- 
cast the 1954 durum crop at 18,654,- 
000 bu. (three states). This estimate 
was based on conditions as of July 1. 
The crop, however, has been heavily 
rusted, and according to trade reports 
a substantial decrease in the pros- 
pective outturn has taken place dur- 
ing July. The next official estimate 
will be based on Aug. 1 conditions and 
will be released on August 10. If the 
1954 crop is reduced to around the 
1953 outturn (as some in the trade 
anticipate) then supplies available 


for the 1954-55 season will be smaller 
by some 2 million bushel than for 
the season just closing. 


Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1953-54 season amounted to 
but 11,915,000 bu. reflecting the fact 
that other classes of Wheat were used 
as a blend in preparing durum prod- 
ucts. Exports during the period were 
negligible, and seed requirements 
took only 1,948,000 bu., reflecting the 
lowest planted acreage in 1954 of 
record. The quantity used for feed 
cereal manufacture and other uses 
accounted for 1,960,000 bu. This made 
for a total disappearance of 15,864,- 
000 bu. for the period July, 1953, 
through June, 1954. 

Reflecting the small supplies avail- 
able throughout the past season, pric- 
es of durum wheat ruled substan- 
tially higher than for other classes 
of wheat. Durum wheat of choice to 
fancy milling quality brought premi- 
ums of $1.35@1.60 bu. over spring 
and winter wheat in the ordinary 
protein brackets. 

The 1953 durum crop was_ the 
smallest since the drouth period of 
the mid 30’s. Dry weather during the 
latter part of the growing season 
along with the severe rust damage 
made for low yields and extremely 
low test weights for most of the 
wheat which was harvested. Of in- 
spected receipts, 87% graded No. 3 
or lower, principally on the test 
weight factor. 
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Freihofer Baking 


Firms Consolidate 


PHILADELPHIA—Ross D. Miller, 
president of the William Freihofer 
Baking Co., has announced that at a 
special meeting of the common stock- 
holders of William Freihofer Baking 
Co. July 30, the stockholders ap- 
proved the acquisition of the controll- 
ing outstanding capital stock of an- 
other Freihofer Baking Co.—the 
Freihofer Baking Co. of Philadelphia. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. of Phil- 
adelphia (a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion) was founded in 1878 by William 
Freihofer. The plant and offices are 
located at 20th and Indiana Streets 
in Philadelphia. Baked products are 
served in the metropolitan area of 
Philadelphia, including Camden, New 
Jersey. The company was originally 
controlled by the Freihofer family, 
but after the death of William Frei- 
hofer, the controlling interest Was ac- 
quired by the Dietrich family. This 
latter group has since been operating 
the Company. 

The William Freihofer Baking Co. 
(a Delaware corporation) was formed 
by William Freihofer in 1919 and a 
substantial amount of the capital 
stock is still held by the Freihofer 
family. Its principal office is at 1701 
Union Boulevard, Allentown, Pa., and 
its executive office is in the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society Bldg. in 
Philadelphia. Its baked products are 
produced and distributed throughout 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania 
(outside the Philadelphia area), also 
in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

Within the next 30 days the Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co. manage- 
ment will take over physical control 
of the Freihofer Baking Co. The 
board of directors will consist of H. J. 
Alker, Jr., R. E. Weaver, C. W. Fen- 
ninger, J. F. Shrader, H. Richard 
Dietrich, and Ross D. Miller as chair- 
man. The new officers will be Ross 
D. Miller, president, P. A. Robinson, 
vice president and R. M. Dorsch, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
Golf Outing Draws 100 


CHICAGO — The 24th annual out- 
ing of the Bakers Courtesy Club, 
held at the Rolling Green Country 
Club here July 29, drew around 100 
members and guests for the banquet 
which climaxed a day of golf, cards, 
horseshoes and good fellowship. 

Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical 
Co., Inc., Chicago, won the top golf 
prize for the day by shooting a low 





gross of 71. Low net shooter was 
James Hammond, Durkee Famous 
Foods, Chicago, with a 66. Richard 


Anderson, Procter & Gamble Distrib- 
uting Co., Chicago, was the prize- 
winner at horseshoes. Fifty-seven 
persons played golf. 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, the Bryo Co., Chi- 
cago, president of the club, presided 
at the session following the banquet. 
Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
‘o., golf chairman, awarded the 
prizes. John D. Faulds, Jr., Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co., social chair- 
man, made many of the arrangements 
for the outing. 

It was announced that the next 
meeting of the club will be a luncheon 
for members at the Sherman Hotel 
Sept. 9 to arrange for service at the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
later. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change 
July Aug. 
. 


26, 2, 
—1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 35% 26 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 615% 45% 61% 63% 
Pid. $3.25 112 103 iil 112 
Am. Cyanamid 534% 43% 49%, 52% 
Pfd. 110% 104% 110 109%, 
A-D-M Co 42 32% 41% 41% 
Borden 71% S7% 7% 1% 
Cont. Baking Co. 23%, 20% 21% 22% 
Pid. $5.50 98% 90 98% 98 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 78% Ti, %Wy WKH 
Pid. $7 182% 174% 178 178 
Cream of Wheat 29 26%, 28%, 28% 
Dow Chemical 444%, 33% 41%, 42% 
Gen, Baking Co il 9, 9%, 9%, 
Gen, Foods Corp 80% 56% 78 76" 
Gen, Mills, Ine 10%, 60% 67% 70 
Merck & Co 22 18 20% 21 
Pid, $3.50 105 95 100% 101 
Pfd. $4 106 98 102% 103 
Natl, Bis. Co 12%, 36% 415% 42 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 4% 35 45% 
Proc, & Gamble 88 68 844%, 85% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 28 325% 32% 
Ralston Purina 
Co,, $3.75 Ptd 99% 90% 94% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 30 29% 30 31% 
Pid. $4.40 102 93% 101% 
std. Brands, Ine. 364%, 2% 36% 36% 
Pid. $4.50 92% 86, 89 BBY, 
Sterling Drug 4% 36% 42%, 42% 
Pfd. $3.50 97% 81% 953 o4 
Sunshine Bis., Inc 81 71% #«4358:i1 81% 
United Biscuit 
of America 40 28 274%, 28% 
Victor Ch. Wks $514 26%, 33% 33% 
Ward Baking Co 24% 19% *1 21% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. loa, 105% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 951, 96% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 121% 122% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 138 146 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 176% 178% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd, 100% 102 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 150% 152 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $1.50 iy 105% 


Vietor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 95 9I% 

Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd, 101% 163 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change 
July Aug. 


26, 2, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

B rry Bis. Corp i% 2% ti 37% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 

Pid. $5 185 «=: 164% 185% 182% 
Hathaway Bak., 

Ine.,, “A” 10 im 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 

Pid. $8 140% 130 139% 

Wagner Bak, Co. i™ buy hy 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. I3s7% 139 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York 21% 21% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. 103 105 
Omar, Inc 1Ihnh%, 16% 
Wagner Baking Co, We 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107 109, 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 7% i™% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
July duly 


16, 23, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can. Bakeries izy% 10% 12 12 
Can. Food Prod 3% #«1% «1% «1% 
7 i ‘ 4% 
Pid 6A 30 $3 33 
Catelli Food, B sO 20 28y%, 20% 
Cons. Bakeries BY, 6% 7% 7 
Vederal Grain 28 19 2h 24% 
Pid. 29 26 28, 28% 
Gen, Bakeries 7! 5 1% 6% 
Lake of the Woods 32% 27% 31% 32% 
Maple Leaf Mig ” 7 9 y 
rtd 101 8Y 100% 101 
McCabe Grain, A 18 zZ% 16 16 
Ogilvie Flour 33 t0'%, 32u%, 32% 
Toronto Elevs 16 13 inmy 16 
Weston, George 16% 34% 42% 46 
Pid. 4%% 103 954% 102 1 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded 
iid Asked 


Canada Bread >.90 2.90 
Canada Bread, Pid, B 19 nO 
Catelli Food, A 16% 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 87 92 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd 140 

Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. 101 101 
MeCabe Grain, A 16 17% 
McCabe Grain, B 15 17 
Mid. Pacitic Grain 20% 23 
Ogilvie Flour, Pid 155% 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 115% 
Standard HKrands t4%, $5 
United Grain, A 17% 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Standard Brands Net six months ended June 30, 1954, A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
against $204,357,822 for the like 1953. share was declared on the common 
Income Continues Up period. stock, payable Sept. 15, 1954, to 
For the second quarter of 1954 con- stockholders of record Aug. 16, 1954. 
solidated net income (after taxes) A quarterly dividend of §$.875 per 
sei: me : was $2,753,737 or $.80 per share com-__ share on preferrcd stock was also de- 
operating in the U.S, and Canada for _ pared with $2,365,233 or $.68 a share clared, payable Sept. 15, 1954 to 
the first six months of 1954 amounted in the second quarter of 1953. stockholders of record Sept. 1, 1954 
to $6,014,101, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $1.76 
per share, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
has announced. Net income for the A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


same six months of 1953 was $5,142,- 


Consolidated net income of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and _ subsidiaries 








733 or $1.49 per share. Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Net sales of the company and sub- and Feed Mills 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





Canada totaled $211,184,820 for the 





























Just last month we announced 


the new Percy Kent paper bag 





plant. This month we’re right 
back in print with a “thank-you”’ 
note. The reason? Your orders booked 
up our new multiwall production 
facilities for weeks and weeks! Now 
we’re getting ready for an even 
greater volume from buyers who 
want the finest, fastest multiwall bag 
service possible—from the new 


Percy Kent plant in Kansas City. 


Hay Sig 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY e BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
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BEAUTY AGAINST THE SKY — 
Though modern artists, architects 
and esthetes are prone to spout en- 
thusiasms over the clean, fierce and 
barren beauty of cylindrical elevators 
and mills of the present day for the 
“functionalism” and “utility” of their 
design, it is surely admitted by all 
that there is a quiet, restful—one 
might say lyrical—beauty to the age- 
old windmill modern architecture has 
difficulty in approaching. Of course, 
this statement is made with the full 
understanding that, according to stu- 
dents of the psychology of beauty, the 
pleasing quality about things which 
makes men term them beautiful is 
not a thing in itself—not a separate 
idea—-; and therefore, windmills are 
not objects of beauty; they are only 
“beautiful.” 


The preceding sentence is but a 
complex way of saying that men like 
to see the old, broken lines of a 
windmill against the sky; it is pleas- 
ing to them in some ineffable way, 
and that is why men think that 
windmills are “beautiful.” The sight 
of one of these long-armed “giants” 
~—-as Don Quixote thought they were 
when he spurred his charger, lance 
breaking on their wooden sides—does 
not conjure up ideas as to the “util- 
ity” or “functionalism” of their de- 
sign; they are functional and utili- 
tarian, obviously. 


And so because the concrete and 
stee!] mill, with its sky-reaching and 
its severity as modern as_ today’s 
sans-serif headline, is fast displacing 
these slow, creaking machines that 
first incited reflection in the men that 
looked upon them in the twelfth cen- 
tury France, men today who have a 
gentle appreciation for a particular, 
antiquated kind of beauty have set 
about to restore them. In Holland, in 
England and France—there are few 
in the Americas—-windmills are being 
restored. Of course, in Holland, es- 
pecially, many windmills are still 
working, grinding away with the 
power from the air; and in England, 
only 10 are in working order, most 
of which are in Suffolk. 

Windmills in England, as else- 
where, are now historical monuments. 
Mills are there that might have 
ground the flour for feeding Crom- 
well's armies; mills standing in Hol- 
land made rich the burghers that 
commissioned Rembrandt van Rijn 
and Frans Hals—Rembrandt himself 
could not resist painting windmills. 

The English Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings is raising 
funds for the restoration of wind- 
mills as monuments to history-——-not 
the history of kings and queens, great 
soldiers and statesmen, but of the 
miller, who with the peasant and the 
baker, fed the people who “made” 
history. The mere sight of a beauti- 
ful object, it is said, is not alone 
responsible for the pleasurable sen- 
sation invoked—the esthetic feeling, 
as it is called. Windmills have about 
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them millions of associations in rev- 
ery. The hard lives of the carpenters 
who built the mill, the solidity and 
firmness of the miller, the toiling 
peasants—all these people are partly 
responsible for the beauty of the mill. 
Through contemplating them and 
their lives, the man who looks at an 
ancient mill and thinks that it is 
beautiful is recapitulating the history 
of bread as the staff of life in Euro- 
pean civilization since the twelfth 
century. 

“Man does not live by bread alone’”’ 
is true, but nevertheless, bread alone 
can invoke an appreciation of beauty 
and antiquity.—L. C. 


COW CREEK MILL—Romancing and 
reminiscing about Cow Creek Mill, 
which stands on Route 14 near Wan 
Post Office, in Virginia, Larry Jerome 
Ritter tells the readers of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Leader that the building 
is old enough to have petrified wood 
in its supporting beams. His authori- 
ty for this assertion is Dr. Harry A. 
Tabb, former owner of the mill, who 
doesn’t know how old it is or who 
built it. He says he’s sure, neverthe- 
less, that some of the durable sup- 
porting beams and the brickwork are 
part of the original structure, when- 
ever it may have been built. Records 
were lost in the War Between the 
States. 

Mrs. H. O. Sanders of the Warring- 
ton Estate, says some old family 
records indicate that the Cow Creek 
Mill probably was built near the close 
of the Seventeenth Century. “Miss 
Nina,” as her friends call her, remem- 
bers folks from Guinea, below Glou- 
cester Court House, coming up the 
mill race in canoes. They would come 
in on the rising tide, have their 
corn ground and float home on the 
ebb tide. The mill pond is fed by 
fresh water springs. 

The mill is now owned by Myron 
H. Hall of Gloucester. Melvin Foster 
is the miller. He’s been on the job 





seven years and two brothers held 
the job before him. Fosters have been 
millers at Cow Creek since the early 
1900s. 


@ Toll Business—Fridays and Satur- 
days are “custom” days and people 
from all the neighboring counties 
bring in their corn. Payment is made 
by the miller taking one-eighth of the 
quantity ground or a charge of 35¢ 
a bushel. A bushel of corn makes 48 
lb. of meal. 

On other days, Foster grinds meal 
for sale to those who prefer water 
ground meal, but have no corn of 
their own to bring in. An average 
day's grind is about 2,000 lb., about 
300 Ib. an hour, when the millstones 
are newly sharpened, Foster says. 

“First I start the elevators,” Foster 
explains. “Then I pour corn into 
the trap which holds about 250 bu. 
It has to be filled only once a week. 
The elevators carry the corn upstairs 
and through the cleaning machine, 
then on back into the mill.” 

Author Ritter winds up his piece 
with a couple of quaint paragraphs: 

“An extra millstone is kept in re- 
serve when the stone in use needs 
‘pecking’ [his word for ‘dressing’]. 
This operation which is sharpening 
the millstone, has to be done three 
or four times a year. It takes two 
men all day to do the job. 

“Both white and yellow corn are 
ground, white mostly for table use, 
according to Foster and the yellow 
for hogs. ‘Except one tar heel’ 
Foster remembers. ‘He liked bread 
made from the yellow corn meal 
‘cause it was already yellow and 


,” 


didn’t need no eggs’. 
e@e se 


OLD BREAD MONOPOLY OF 
PARIS—One of the world’s best ex- 
amples of a “planned” and “con- 
trolled” economy is that of the bak- 
ery business in France from Roman 
times down to the year 1863. 

Under Roman administration the 





“About every three months for the past five years,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “Teeter 
Sims, roustabout over in Red Sawyer’s mill, 





has been sandbaggin’ Red out of a two bit a 


day raise by threatenin’ he’d 
strike. The other day Red 
9 called in Teeter an’ said he’d 
\"€° decided he’d have to cut his pay 
f a dollar a day an’ seein’ he al- 
4) /2~ owed that wasn’t enough he’d 
| M4 }° ~— decided he'd strike on hirin’ 
Pd Teeter any more. Teeter up 
and wanted to know ef’n that 
meant he was fired, an’ Red 
said he didn’t know as it meant that exactly but ef’n Teeter 
got mad an’ quit by mutual consent he allowed they wouldn’t 
need to have no bad feelin’s.” 
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bakers were organized into a corpora- 
tion or guild. Records now available 
show that in the year 630, under the 
Ordinances of Dagobert II, and in 803 
under Charlemagne these corpora- 
tions were regulated by the govern- 
ment. About 1200 Philippe Auguste 
forbade bakers outside of Paris to 
bring in their bread except on Satur- 
days—the day of the public retail 
market. 

Under Louis XI, Phillippe Le Bel, 
John the Good, and under the de- 
crees of Parliament of 1637 came 
additional and more detailed regi- 
mentation of the bakery, the aim 
being always to guarantee to the 
public an abundance of bread The 
bakery business was looked on pret- 
ty much as a public utility operated 
by private capital. So the state made 
it a monopoly in each city, regulating 
every detail of it, such as the size 
and price of the loaf, the quality, 
the kinds of bread made, and the size 
of the stock of flour to be kept on 
hand at all times. All this was done 
in the interest of the consumer. 

These regimentations reached their 
climax in the time of the French 
Revolution, that is, about 1789 to 
1794. The years 1792 to 1794 were 
the years of “sad scenes” in Paris— 
bread riots, the pillaging of the bread 
shops, long files of men and women 
night and day outside the doors of 
bakeries waiting to get sustenance for 
their families. 

It was not until the year 1863 that 
the baking monopoly in Paris was 
abolished by decree of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 


eee 

“And they sat down to eat bread,” 
we read of Joseph’s brethren in Gen. 
37:25. The early Hebrews’ custom of 
sitting on the ground for their meals 
was followed by a use of seats along 
with the change from a nomadic to an 
agricultural life after the conquest 
of Canaan. Still later it was the fash- 
ion to recline on couches at meals. 


eee 
FAMILY PROBLEM 


Whether to keep it or send it back! 

The family conference problem was 
black. 

Father said keep it, but mother said 
no, 

That back to the source of supply it 
should go. 

Grandfather mused as he puffed on 
his pipe, 

And Aunt Arabella’s opinion was ripe. 


The question? Ah how should we 
settle the score 

Of the loaf that was sent us unsliced 
from the store? 

Should we trade for another from 
grocery shelves, 

Or keep the brown loaf and dissect it 
ourselves? 

I’ve forgotten the verdict that long- 
vanished night, 

But the minutes seemed hours until 
the first bite!—Grace V. Watkins, 
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FURTHER ENCROACHMENT UPON 
PRIVATE TRADING 

PPARENTLY every major move that is being 

made in government circles in regard to sur- 
plus crop disposal or drouth relief is tending away 
from distribution through private trade channels 
and toward a wide-spread give-away direct from 
the government to farmers. The situation com- 
prises one of the most dangerous threats ever 
faced by the feed, grain and milling industries. 
There is likewise a potential dangerous threat to 
agriculture and to the country. Whether anything 
can be done to stop it is by no means certain. 
The alternatives are hard to sell politically, and 
they must be sold politically if the situation is 
to be changed. 

The trouble is that too many people in posi- 
tions of power and influence do not recognize 
the eventual menace in a program that offers some 
immediate attractiveness, politically and other- 
wise. Those who do have such recognition—J. A. 
McConnell and Walter Berger, for instance—are 
in an administrative rather than a policy-making 
or program-originating position. They are mostly 
called upon to make the best of a bad situation, 
and every situation presented is worse than the 
previous one. 

There is what is described as “guarded opti- 
mism” among some feed industry leaders that an 
acceptable drouth relief program still can be “sold” 
to the administration. If it is done, however, it 
is going to take the complete and immediate and 
active backing of grain men, feed men and other 
processors and probably of the principal farm 
organizations as well. It may be that a delaying 
action—not of proper and needed drouth relief, 
but of widespread “give-away” deals—can be used 
to gain sufficient time to bring a realization of 
the very real dangers in this situation to con- 
gressional leaders, state political leaders, and high 
administrative and policy officials. 

The men who are responsible for our nation’s 
policies must be shown that what they are doing 
is setting up a two-price system for agricultural! 
products in the United States. The eventual effect 
of that will be that the government, paying a 
higher price and selling at a lower price than 
any free market trader or processor can afford, 
will become the principal buyer and seller of many 
farm commodities. It would be difficult to main- 
tain any efficient private system of grain and feed 
distribution under such circumstances. As Dean 
McNeal, economist with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
pointed out in an address to the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention last May: 

“The result would almost certainly be a vicious 
cycle in which the big government-owned surpluses 
would be sold at prices below support levels. This 
would depress the domestic open market to a 
point far enough under loan levels so that even 
greater stocks would go into the loan. This in 
turn would make greater government-owned 
stocks to be sold. The final result could only be 
complete government domination of the market- 
ing system unless a farm program is developed 
to keep unmanageable surpluses from developing.” 

The trend of congressional thinking is shown 
by Section 301 of Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, passed this summer 
by Congress, and enacted into law by the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

“Section 301. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, the Corporation, on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may deem in the public 
interest, shall make available any farm commodity 
or product thereof owned or controlled by it for 
use in relieving distress (1) in any area of the 
U.S. declared by the President to be an acute 
distress area because of unemployment or other 
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economic cause if the President finds that such 
use will not displace or interfere with normal 
marketing of agricultural commodities, and (2) 
in connection with any major disaster determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by the 
federal government under Public Law 875, 81st 
Congress, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1855). Except 
on a reimbursable basis, the Corporation shall not 
bear any costs in connection with making such 
commodity available beyond the cost of the com- 
modities to the corporation in store and the han- 
dling and transportation costs in making delivery 
of the commodity to designated agencies at one 
or more central locations in each state’.” 

Note that broad language carefully. Under this 
authorization, the federal government, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, could give away any 
farm commodity owned or controlled by the 
USDA, under almost any pretext. CCC wheat, for 
instance, could be made available to unemployed 
workers in Detroit on the certification that the 
unemployment had created an acute distress area. 
CCC feed grains could be given away in 48 states 
on the pleas of governors and congressmen that 
they were distress areas because of drouth or 
other causes. 

Ridiculous, you say? Certainly, but the law 
authorizes such things, and experience shows that 
a lot of these ridiculous things are brushed off 
by the citizens—until suddenly they become a 
reality. Then, it is often too late to fight an 
effective battle against them. 

It has taken 15 or 20 years for U.S. farm 
policies to build up these surpluses to the present 
stage where the disposal of them is both a neces- 
sity and a threat to the economy. But almost 
every step that has been taken by the govern- 
ment in those 15 or 20 years, by either political 
party, has been in the direction of complete domi- 
nation by the government of the purchase and 
sale of principal farm commodities. 

The affected industries—which include farm- 
ing—must combine to fight this trend, rather 
than concentrating their protests on the smaller 
skirmishes, where the action usually has gone too 
far for effective opposition to be organized. 

As far as a drouth relief program is concerned, 
the best and fairest way would be for the govern- 
ment to make a direct cash grant, in the form of 
a gift or loan, to the man in need, and let the 
commodities be purchased through regular chan- 
nels. Such a program admittedly would be ex- 
tremely difficult and perhaps impossible to sell 
politically, but the closer the nation can get to 
it the better. 

It is the basic principle that should be sold, 
and it should be sold direct to Congress, on the 
basis that the country’s valuable or essential free 
marketing system is in danger of collapse if the 
realities are not recognized by those who make 
and administer the nation’s laws. 


———BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


A GREAT SERVICE REWARDED 
R. RICHARD T. Cotton, entomologist, re- 
cently received a distinguished service award 
from Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
for “outstanding world leadership in the field of 
control of insects attacking stored grains and 
cereal products.” 
For the past 39 years, Dr. Cotton has been 
associated with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture on various assignments having to do with 
insect pests of stored products. He is credited 
with the discovery of ethylene dichloride, carbon 
tetrachloride mixtures, ethylene oxide and mix- 
tures of carbon disulphide. He is the author of 
most of the American and much of the world liter- 
ature on stored grain insects. His “Insect Pests 
of Stored Grain Products” is the standard textbook 
on the subject. 

Since 1951, Dr. Cotton has been in charge of 
a unit of five USDA field stations for research 
on stored-product insects—-at Manhattan, Kansas; 
Houston, Texas; Fresno, Cal.; Tifton. Ga., and 
Richmond, Va. He now is located at Washing‘on, 
D.C., where he is a technical advisor in the Stored- 
Products Insects Section of the Marketing Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Marketing Service 
USDA. 

Two decades or so ago there was little more 
than academic interest in insects that attack 
stored grain and milled cereal products, About the 
only people who had any interest at all in the love 
life of Tribolium confusum and all the other bugs— 
outside of the bugs, themselves, of course—-were 
Dr. Cotton and his fellow entomologists. 

The great interest in hidden infestation in 
grain developed following World War II when 
the milling industry, through the Millers National 
Federation, and the Food & Drug Administration 
started a joint program for cleaner wheat. 

It was during that period of intensive educa- 
tion in the milling and grain handling industries 
that millers and grain men suddenly discovered 
what Dr. Cotton “that bug-man out at Man- 
hattan” had been doing. They found out that he 
knew more about the different kinds of grain-in- 
festing insects than any other man in the country. 
And what’s more, he knew the answer to the 
question: “How does one get rid of them?” 

The by-line, “By Dr. R. T. Cotton,” is a fa- 
miliar one to readers of this journal. Much of the 
entomologist’s research work was done on a com- 
mercial seale in cooperation with millers or grain 
men and Dr. Cotton's recommendations for pre- 
vention of insect infestation were practical sug- 
gestions, because of his intimate knowledge of 
conditions as they were and the facilities avail- 
able to the miller. It didn’t take long for millers 
or grain men to ask: “What does Doc Cotton have 
to say about it?” “Doc” Cotton’s recommendations 
were accepted, and he won international recogni- 
tion for his never-ending battle. 

So, it is no surprise to millers and grain men 
to hear that Dr. Cotton has been singled out by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to receive a dis- 
tinguished service award. They recognized his 
leadership years ago, and now are happy to join in 
agreeing that Mr. Benson's is a very fitting official 
recognition. 





BREAD i® THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PARITY ON A GRANDER SCALE 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States speaks out against the proposed estab- 

lishment of an international commission on com- 
modity trade which would operate along lines 
resembling the U.S. agricultural parity system. 
The commission’s main task would be to examine 
measures designed to avoid excessive fluctuation in 
prices and volume of trade in primary commodi- 
ties. 

The chamber said in a statement before the 
18th Session of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council that the commission “is not feasible 
either from the standpoint of economics or ad- 
ministration.” 

To say that the proposition resembles the agri- 
cultural parity policies in effect in the U.S. during 
the past two decades is an argument against the 
scheme. Parity policies have yet to prove them- 
selves as props for agriculture. They have created 
more problems than they have solved. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


ia AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 











renee 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on * Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Cable Address: ‘ Doxreacn,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUK IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches; Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 


WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


14, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Norway, Sweden, Finland LEITH NEW YORK 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” Edinburgh, 8 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
All Standard Codes Used 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Hatablished 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace 8St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Bsplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 Bt. Nicholas st. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FREDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Billiter Bt. LONDON, B. OC. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 © Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. } 




















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
orion F]LOUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BSEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Kastablished 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
04 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








D. D. P. Howle John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,"’ Glasgow 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 





Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 

















ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos’’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





| 21 W. 10TH ST. 








Rankers: Twentsche Bank, Anisterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


Dx} : : a x 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 





25 Beaver Street 
| Rei enitahinlaaaRRREREESS eS 


NEW YORK x 


The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS, 


BALTIMORE 3362 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Cable Address: ““Gratns,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


in 


The 
NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY | 


FLOUR ano CORN MEA 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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If your bulk flour is arriving this way, 


better be sure it was checked BEFORE loading 













Irs 
BIN 


CHECKED 


“LF 


*TRADE MARK 


By the time a car or truck of bulk flour gets into your pro- 
duction, it’s yours. If something is wrong with the grade, trouble 
piles up fast. 


By all means, adjust your receiving operation to get the 
economies of bulk flour handling. But be sure to buy from a 
mill with facilities to check quality before the flour gets into 
the delivery vehicle. 


Atkinson gives you a pre-check of grade before loading. 
We can do this very handily because we’ve got a great, big 
50,000 cwt. cushion of flour storage to draw our deliveries 
from. It’s a simple matter to give that flour a positive OK 
before a pound of it starts to flow. And just to be doubly sure, 
we check it during loading, too. 


Why not switch to Atkinson flour and be sure—because 
IT’S BIN-CHECKED*. 
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ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Dick Brothers Bakery 
Buys Sindelar Firm 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—-Dick Broth- 
ers Bakery Co., headed by Oscar 
Dick, has purchased the physical as- 
sets of the Sindelar Bakery Co., 
founded in 1934 by the late Frank 


Sindelar. The purchase includes a oN 1 | | | 
Nn ’ rm i wholesale bakery route, trucks and ; 4 
some bakery equipment but not the . 
real estate. ‘The Choice of date 


Mr. Sindelar and his wife both Finest Hard Wheats 


died unexpectedly the same day last The only mill in this eet tenctnal 
ermina 











August and since then the bakery 
5 ; market, Universal consistently offers: 
has bee ‘rated through their y ' 
the priceless ae, in flour nee eee ae ee ee BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
Mr. Dick said that the Sindelar SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


retail shop on Washington St. ws er epaemest UNIVERSAL 


being closed, 


yours always with oe -248 BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lirc BeALEENG CO. 
Nashville Distributor sabsale 





























Named by Sara Lee 
ee 33 
CHICAGO—The C. B. Ragland Co., Dl JRA MBER 
me y A | hs 300 Second Ave. So., Nashville, has 
- been assigned a distributorship by 
C Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc. SEMOLINA 
The Sara Lee cakes will be fresh- FANCY No. 1 
; frozen in the company’s kitchens in ° 
ike flour - ‘ . “ Milled from Carefully Selected 
ANGELIT E he Chicago and shipped frozen to Nash- 
cookie and doughnut flour ville. The company recently installed AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
( % COOKIE KING ect a large freezing plant in its Chicago 
Nw racker sponge barelels bakery. 
Ve WTA CRACKER KING—< ——antan 18 THe STAFF OF Lire— AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
. SZ Matic) 100% soft wheat graham RAISIN SHIPMENTS UP Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
GRAHAM FRESNO, CAL. Shipments of 
low viscosity flour raisins to the trade in this country 


PASTRY KI NG and Canada during June totaled 8,234 


tons, 532 tons more than June a year S. G $ 
ago and exceeding the post-war June ed ha 


average by 1,901 tons. This was re- High Protein Flour 
ported by Norman J, Katen, manager 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 of the California Raisin Advisory GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. [2010 {rom figures compiled by the 





























Raisin Administrative Committee. Norris, dan. 
108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE ‘ . 
GARLAND MILLS “Whitewater Flour” 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL NI itewater Fi 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: GREENSBURG, INDIANA Best Wheat Is Grown 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten i temitle Flo WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent Cake, Cracker and Family Flours Satintes. Races 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent eae ae : in chain 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear Rocke" “BLODGETT’S” RYE wcwutk; 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
BUFFALO, ® . ® 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °’,. vy. FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy Bakers 
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BEFORE THIS - 


COMES THIS lL BAKERS 














4 eres 
> 








130,000 loaves of white bread will be baked in our experimental 
commercial bakery this year! Using standard commercial bakery equipment and formulas, 
we’ll bake up samples from all types of flour milled by General Mills. No flour gets our bakery’s 
okay unless it measures up for volume, grain and texture, color, absorption and mixing and 
fermentation tolerance. Result? When you open a sack of General Mills flour you can be sure 


it will make good bread. 


Look for this label on every sack of flour you buy. 


General Mills, Ine. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, DO YOU KNOW . ae 
as We Are of Ours, for 





a Na 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 


concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
“PY Pad D1 iy it ly Pr boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 


Statt uf ‘Tite! 





each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 30 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When 6% milk solids are used in the divider loss is usually held down 





making bread, the volume of the to %% or less. 

loaves will be smaller than when no 18. Dark rye flour has less absorp- 

milk solids are used. tion than white or medium rye flour 
2. It is generally figured that 20 oz. 19. In order to produce lighter 

of molasses and 1 oz. of soda bi- colored sugar cookies, more soda 

carbonate will produce about the should be used in the formula. 

same amount of carbon dioxide gas 20. The flavor of butterscotch can 

as 1 oz. of baking powder. be made more pronounced by using 


3. Crust soakage in oven filled pies >rown sugar 
can be reduced by making the shells 
a day ahead and allowing them to dry 


out somewhat. ( 

4. There are no objections to using E & a 7 et 
old frying fats in cookies and dark i 
breads. 


5. A high score butter indicates a NOW AVAILABLE IN 


high butterfat content. 

6. Sweetened condensed whole milk 
contains, on an average, 31% water, 
41% sugar and 28% milk solids, which 
includes 8% butterfat. THE ORIGINAL 

7. Some white cake formulas call 


\CHMENT 
for both baking powder and cream BREAD ENR ) 





@ 














KANSAS REST of tartar in order to improve the TABLETS 
crumb color as compared to those 
calling for baking powder only 
Flour 8. When water is very soft, it has 
been found that the addition of min- 
eral yeast food to the dough or B 
The '@elattelileleiicte Flour Mills Co sponge will produce a better loaf of with V 
: bread Addition 
“In the Heart of Kansas” 9. For best results, puff paste Ano other first vita = D means 
Wichita, | elaliels doughs should be mixed by hand be- of “sunsh 
for butter or margarine is rolled in. extra sales "aed full information 
10. When melted chocolate is added Write or wire vale 





to marshmallow, it causes breakdown. 
11. Beef fat produces oleo 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 2 To help prevent mold devclop- aaa nee ae 


ment in bread 1 qt. vinegar should 


E Subsidiary of Steriing Drug Inc 
be used with every 200 lb. flour used 1450 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


for the dough 


x a eae “9 Fronetis un Food Ennichment 
RED WIN( SPECIAI 13. When little or no spread is de- 
caaill sired in a cookie, powdered sugar is 











generally used as most of the sugar 


will be dissolved before the cookies 
BIXOTA go into the oven, 
14. In order to produce good re- 
sults when making sponge cakes, 
CREAM of W EST when the beating time is given with Plain and Self-Rising 


the formula, the directions should be 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL closely followed as the time given is A Flour Without Equal 
very important. Anywhere 
15. Leaf lard is rendered from fats 
ry 4 ’ ’ 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. Cee cee at sere et the ng, 8 BuHLER = 
. . -onyT > é ry cakes Ct a g ° 
culty eeeananeael high percentages of sugar and mois- @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. ture, best results are obtained by 


Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. using an unbleached cake flour. ° aan tide’ adeee’ eae aad 
17. In a well controlled bread plant ; ; ; 























QUALITY FLOURS 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. St. Cloud Milling Co. 


ST, LOUIS, MO. : ae Soe 


580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 

















DAVID HARUM 





wheat producing BAKERS FLOUR 
section. From Nebraska’s 
INDEPENDENT Choice Winter Wheat 
OWNER 

MANAGED BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. LEXINGTON MILL 6 ELEV. 60. 














See a ACME — GOLD DRIFT Wisconsin Rye Flour 
WAL TROGALS LS | MILLING CO. ) Better Bakery Flours We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


HERSON, These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. Frank JAEGER MILuNnG Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





























PYhES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 
Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 





The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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ET the Baker’s Doorbell 





Math Sehrodl, for 28 years associ- 
ated in the Milwaukee retail bakery 
scene as shop operator and shop man- 
ager, has become owner of the Edwin 
Krueger Bakery on West North Ave. 
and N. 92nd St. 

i 


Harold Dohmeyer, Milwaukee, bak- 
ery shop operator on North 12th 
St., has closed his shop and has re- 
tired 

& 
Bakery, 1205-07 N. 
Mason St., Appleton, Wis., has com- 
pleted a $75,000 expansion program. 
Ben Cherkasky heads Quaker. 

* 

Matt Gross, Jr., operator of a bak- 
ery for the past nine years at North 
Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, has sold 
his shop to Art Libecki. The shop 
had formerly been operated by Mr. 
father, Matt, Sr., who is re- 


Franklyn Kullmann, well known in 
the Milwaukee retail bakery and 
allied scene for 20 years, has opened 
“The Party House Bakery,” 2223 East 
Capitol Drive. In recent years he had 
been associated with his father’s 
West Mitchell Street shop, and most 


The Quaker 


Gross 
tired 


recently, had been sales representa- 
tive in the Milwaukee area for Lever 
Bros. He has installed all new equip- 
ment in both shop and retail sales 
quarters. 
& 

John Bohren, head of Bohren’s 

Bakery, Milwaukee, and president of 


the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
has sold his shop on East Keefe Ave. 
and has temporarily retired from the 
baking business to undergo surgery 
and medical treatment. He has sold 
his shop to Len Kontowicz, identified 
with several shops in the city for 
the past 17 years, most recently with 
Pornat Bros. 


William Hamann, Mitchell, 8S.D., 
manager of the Metz Baking Co., has 
announced plans for construction of 
a new distributing depot to be lo- 
eated at 300 Fk. Haven. The new build- 
ing, which will be of brick and tile 
construction, will provide for garage 
storage of eight trucks, warehouse 
and office quarters. 


believed to have started 
from gas ovens set fire 


A fire 
when heat 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





to the first floor and burned through 
the basement ceiling did some $2,300 
damage to Weber’s Quality bakery, 
1279 Randolph, St. Paul, Minn. 


6 
The Home Bake Shop, under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Scott, has opened in Plankinton, S.D. 
The building has been completely re- 


modeled and new equipment has been 
installed, 
2 
A bakery has 
Eureka, 8S.D. 


been opened in 


& 
Fire damaged the newly-completed 
addition in the rear of the Gold Crust 
Bakery, Polson, Mont. The bakery 
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had staged an open house just a few 
days previously, celebrating comple- 
tion of the addition. It has been op- 
erated by the Ray Johnsons for about 
a year. They plan to rebuild. 
e 

The Rapids Bakery & Coffee Shop, 

Coon Rapids, Minn., has been opened 


by Mr. and Mrs. Ear! Hoover. 
i) 
Keith Sullivan, new owner of the 


Home-Maid Bakery, Le Mars, Iowa, 
recently staged a grand opening sale. 
* 


construction of a 
addition to Jill’s Bakery, 


A contract for 
96x50 ft. 





Increases Bread Sales 


Ce ~~" 


INTRODU ING! 


| NON: A GALE sae 
Mead Gert 


BREAD) 





(Wy WL Try Today! 


Wheat Germ White Bread 








John McCarthy, 


eareeas 
weeitten: 
wi 


owner of 


ew F attorarag! 


OO et OE ee oe ee 


BUTTERKIST 


BAKERY SHOP, 4404 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, along with Mrs. McCarthy (left) 
and Betty Kuehling, stand proudly before the 
banners and cards as well as the golden 


loaves of WHEAT GERM BREAD. 
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1008 Coal Ave. S.E., Albuquerque, 
has been awarded for $18,500. Dale 
Tetterington, manager of the bakery, 
said the new addition will be used 
primarily for doughnut making. Jake 
Umbrage is the owner. 
e 
Gerald Simon has purchased Bill's 
Bakery, Lisbon, N.D., and has as- 
sumed operation of the bakery. He 
has managed the Williston Quality 
Bakery at Williston, N.D., and Ings 
Bakery at Redwood Falls, Minn. 
ie 
Olav Fosdal, owner of Fosdal 
Baker Shop, E. Main St., Stoughton, 
Wis., has purchased the Home Bak- 
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ery in Stoughton and is operating the 
new addition. The shop was operated 
for about three years by Alvin Matti- 
son, who with his wife, is taking an 
extended vacation. 
e ., 

Bob Dennis, has opened his third 
Dennis Donut Shop at 306 N. Walk- 
er, Oklahoma City. 


+ 
The New York Bakery has been 
opened at 105 Singer St., Johnstown, 
Pa., with Joseph J. Del Signore, man- 
ager. 
& 
The former baking plant of A. 
Hagaman & Co. at 875 Madison Ave., 


Albany, N.Y., has been purchased by 
Joseph Wander, realtor. Mr. Wander 
plans to convert the baking plant 
for use as offices, it was reported. 
The three brick buildings comprising 
the plant are assessed at $110,000. 
The Hagaman baking concern, now 
reorganized under new management, 
has moved its headquarters to 300 
Delaware Ave. where it absorbed the 
business of Dempf's Bakery and 
leased its plant. 
* 

The summer months have not been 
slow for Stotler’s Bakery, Flat River, 
Mo. Two of their trucks have been 
overturned, lightning struck a trans- 
former and put them out of business 





with Wheat Germ Flour! 


:) We at BROWN MILLING thought that we would bring 
you a message directly from one of our many users of WHEAT 
GERM flour, so we picked a member of our rapidly growing 
family, the BUTTERKIST BAKERY SHOP and asked Mr. 
McCarthy what he thought of our flour, after having used it 
four weeks, and this is what he had to say: 


“Since using WHEAT GERM flour, milled by Brown 
Milling Process, we have noted the following changes, 
first; many of our customers who have been purchasing 
bread from us switched to the wheat germ bread for a 
trial, since then they have become regular purchasers of 
this type of bread, then the word got around the neighbor- 
hood and from that time our sales have increased 10%, 
and that is good in this off season for bread. Add to this 
fact that there has been a steady increase in the consump- 
tion of bread in the families we know from years of service 
and they have had such comments as... ‘like old fashioned 
bread’... ‘hearty flavor’... ‘toasts beautifully’ . . . ‘firmer’ 


so« eette ca 


. when you add all these points together, 


then you can understand why we are enjoying an increase 
in business, and this is just the beginning!” 


Well, those are the words from a baker who knows... so why 
not climb on this bandwagon of BETTER BREADS via the 
WHEAT GERM PROCESS and cash in on increased sales? 
May we hear from you? 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Millers of Natural Wheat Germ Flour 


Edgar Carlock 
2310 N. Oakley Bivd. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


It's Best for Bread 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 


New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 


Morris, Ill. 
Ph. Morris 57 
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for a day and recently burglars visited 
the place and took some cash and 
other valuable items. 


* 

Bakery Associates Inc. has been 
incorporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with 
capital of 200 shares. Incorporators 
are Jean A. Martin, Vincent T. Ray 
and John C. Britting. 


a 
A pastry shop was recently opened 
in Edgefield, 8.C., owned and oper- 
ated by Ashley W. Heath. Mr. Heath 
operates a shop in Elberton, Ga., and 
prior to that he operated a baking 
firm in Newberry, S.C, 


@ 

Because of ill health William A. 
Henderson, owner of the Tenth Ave- 
nue Bakery, Augusta, Ga., has been 
forced to retire. His business has been 
bought by Henry Dunbar and G. C. 
Grant, who will continue to operate 
it, ‘ 

te 

The Ward Baking Co., Augusta, 
Ga., has opened a second retail outlet 
in Hidepark section of the city. 

e 

Moeller's Bakery, Ocala, Fla., oper- 
ated by George Moeller, has installed 
a 50 bun-pan oven and a cake de- 
positor. 


* 

The Darville Bakery, Jensen Beach, 
Fla., is now occupying a new building 
just completed on Commercial St. 
This was formerly the Alderman 
Bakery, operated for many years by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Alderman. They 
recently sold the plant to Reginald 
Darville. 

* 

A new warehouse is under con- 
struction at High Springs, Fla., for 
the Merita Bread Co. 


Recently Mr. and Mrs, William 
Pollert, owners of Pollert’s Bakery, 
Miami, prepared as a gift for Father 
Finnegan for his silver jubilee lunch- 
eon a cake two feet high and which 
served 150 persons. It was elaborately 
decorated with religious symbols. 

* 


Car! Hoffmann wio has for a num- 
ber of years operated a bakery and a 
restaurant in separate buildings lo- 
cated a few doors apart on the same 
street, in Lake Wales, Fla., is com- 
bining the two. 


Leroy H. Fisher, owner and oper- 
ator of the Ocala (Fla.) Bakery, has 
installed a new revolving tray oven 
with a capacity of 20 bun pans. 


Floyd Hagan has purchased the 
Purity Bakery, Plant City, Fla., from 
Mrs. Annia Prosser. After remodeling 
and renovating the plant he will op- 
erate it. 

e 

Roselyn Bakeries opeted its 22nd 
bakery retail shop in Indianapolis 
recently at 3107 English Ave. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED. FLOURS 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 154 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo, 
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‘Known by the Company They 





Keep." ... this is one maxim that 
certainly applies in the case of 
Rodney flours. The list of bakers 
using Rodney brands reads like 
a ''Who's Who in the Baking In- 
dustry.’ There is no better proof 
of the soundness of Rodney flour 


Mm . quality than the excellent per- 


formance of these flours in 






many, many famous name bak- 
y y 





ing products. If you once try a 





Rodney brand, you'll be con- 


vinced, too. 
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Mille ab Kansas City, McVhecson, Liudsborg and Hussell, Kansas of the 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY | 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Harold W. Kilpatrick 


ELECTED — Harold W. Kilpatrick, 
president of San Francisco’s Kilpat- 
rick’s Bakeries, Inc., has been named 
to the board of directors of Camp- 
bell- Taggart Associated Bakeries. 
The Campbell-Taggart organization, 
with headquarters in Dallas, operates 
57 bakeries in 20 states, including the 
two Kilpatrick plants in San Fran- 
cisco which recently were added to 
the group. 





Burny Brothers’ 
Plant Cited for 


Beauty, Influence 


CHICAGO— The million dollar bak- 
ery of Burny Brothers, Inc., 4600 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, has been cited 
by the Chicago Tribune in its “Fac- 
tory of the Month” stating 
that the bakery’s outstanding archi- 
tecture and landscaping has been an 
excellent influence, not only on othe: 
new bakery buildings but on new and 
old plants in its neighborhood 

The three Burny brothers, C. J., 
George J. and Jule J. (who died in 


series, 


1951) agreed that the new plant 
should be one set back from the 
street, with plenty of flowers, trees 


and shrubs around it—a bakery that'll 
be good to look at, a pleasure to work 
in, and something that could be point- 
ed to with pride 

According to the article, ‘The 
brothers Burny told L. P. Sumarkoff, 


Chicago architect, what kind of a 
building they wanted. Today the 
beautiful Burny bakery is a show 


place for visiting bakers from all over 
the world. Not only do hundreds of 
bakers attending conventions in Chi- 
cago flock to the west side to see 
the plant, now world famous in the 
baking business, but there is a steady 
stream of visitors from other coun- 
tries 

“Tours of the plant by groups of 
Chicago and suburban housewives and 
children [and many men] are or- 
ganized. Last year 19,000 persons in- 
spected the plant and groups already 
are booked through to 1955, said 
Thomas H. Flood, advertising man- 
ager 

“According to Fred Ecker, manager 
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of the firm's retail division, the new 
plant, opened in 1950, not only ha: 
had a definite effect on design and 
beautification of new baking plants 
throughout the world, but it has in- 
fluenced the design of new plants in 
the neighborhood and caused many 
of the older factories to spruce up.” 

The newspaper continues: 

“The outstanding feature of the 
sprawling one story plant with 125,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space, is the 
massive entrance, a simple, dignified 


combination of French marble and 
Indiana limestone, ornamented only 
by two pine trees, one at each side 

“The building, which fronts 470 
feet on Chicago Ave. and 300 feet on 
Kilpatrick Ave., is set back 30 ft 
from the sidewalk.” 

The article tells of the Burny 
brothers and how they worked as 
coal miners in north central Illinois 
when they were boys and of their 
ambition to get above-ground jobs 
Later they learned the bakery bus- 
iness in a friend's shop in Chicago 
and finally founded their own bakery 
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PINEAPPLE DELIVERIES UP 

SAN FRANCISCO The move- 
ment of canned pineapple continues 
at an all time high level, according 
to Elvon Musick, president of the 
Pineapple Growers Assn. Annual fig- 
ures, just released, for deliveries by 
members to the trade for the 1953- 
54 pack year show an increase of 5% 
over the previous record high made 
in 1952-53. Deliveries of more than 
18 million cases were made in 1953- 
54. This increase in sales occurred 
in spite of an 8% decrease in pack 
during the past year 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BROSOFT 








Contains flour, mono- and di-glycerides, vegetable oils, lecithin 
and associated phosphatides (vegetable emulsifier) and salt 








Demonstrations Now Available 


in YOUR SHOP 






















keeping qualities, and 
Brosoft 


dures. 


HE new bakery ingredient Brosoft pro- 
duces tenderness of crumb and crust with 
improved 


“ating and 


sasier slicing. 


texture, better 


is a dry product packed in 


100-Ib. laminated paper bags. Its use 


requires no changes in shop proce- 


Bakers in many sections of 


the country are already using Bro- 
soft. 


emulsification and dispersion result- 


Brosoft has high powers of 


ing in activity for combining short- 


ening and water and other ingre- 


dients of the dough. 
Trained Bakery Technicians are 


available from the home office 
of the Brolite Company, Ine., 
Chicago, or the Brolite Com- 
pany’s divisional offices in 
New York City, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and 
Atlanta. 


Valuable Ingredients 
for Bakers--Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave 
New York City 3. N Y 


2921 S$. Haske 


Dalies 10 


Ave 621 Minne St 


Texas 


Son Francisco |, Cal 


S16 First Ave North 
Seattle 9 


686 Gree 
Wash Atlar 


od Ave Nw t 





Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 














ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 24 











1. False. Conclusions, based on a 
series of tests, show that the volume 
of the bread made with 6% milk 
solids is about the same as bread 
made without milk solids. 

2. False. Twenty ounces of mo- 
lasses and \% oz. of soda bicarbonate 
is usually figured to produce about 
the same amount of carbon dioxide 
gas as one ounce of baking powder. 

8. True. The shells should be placed 
on a rack where the air can circulate 
over them to dry out. 

4. False, Due to its poor odor and 
flavor old frying fats should not be 
used in baked foods as the eating 
quality will be impaired. It is best 
to sell the old frying fat to a manu- 
facturer of soap. 

5. False. Butter is scored for flavor, 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tit. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Vhe Zuatir 


me ALS C SLOT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





color and texture. The government 
standard for butter is that it must 
not contain less than 80% of milk 
fat. A high score does not necessarily 
indicate a high fat content, as the 
other points may score high bringing 
up the total score. 

6. True. There may be slight dif- 
ferences in the composition of the 
various brands on the market but the 
figures given are a good average 

7. True. The cream of tartar seems 
to have a slight bleaching effect upon 
the crumb, producing slightly more 
volume due to the reaction of the 
cream of tartar with the alkaline 
in the egg whites. 

8. True. From % to %% 
the weight of the flour 
recommended. 

9. False. Either hand mixing o1 
machine mixing when properly done 
will produce excellent results. 


based on 
is generally 


10. True. Chocolate, because of its 
fat content, destroys the foam build- 
ing property of the gelatin or egg 
whites, thus producing a syrup like 
effect. 

11. True. Oleo oil is pressed from 
beef fat. It is used extensively in the 
manufacture of oleo margarine on 
account of its yellow color and butter 
like flavor. 

12. False. Vinegar is used as a rope 
preventive. It does not stop the de- 
velopment of mold. Rope is a disease 
in bread which most often occurs dur- 
ing the hot weather season 

18. True. When granulated sugar is 
used, the undissolved sugar crystals 
produce a spreading effect during 
baking when they melt. 

14. False. Due to various beating 
qualities of eggs, variation of egg 
temperature, amount of eggs in the 
bowl, types of bowls and whips, vary- 
ing speeds and whip actions, and 
other conditions, we feel that beating 
eggs for a given length of time does 
not always produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 

15. False. Leaf lard is obtained 
from around the kidneys of the hog. 
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It is usually considered as the highest 
grade of lard. About 15 or 16 pounds 
of leaf lard is obtained from the aver- 
age hog weighing 165 to 185 pounds. 

16. False. A bleached cake flour 
should be used. It is also necessary 
to use an emulsifying type of short- 
ening. 

17. True. In an uncontrolled shop 
this loss may run as high as 2% or 
over. 

18. False. Dark rye flour has great- 
er absorption than either white or 
medium rye flour. It is generally 
figured that dark rye flour will ab- 
sorb about 200% water, medium rye 
flour about 150%, and white rye flour 
about 100%. 

19. False. Soda produces greater 
spreading and when soda is added the 
cookies will spread more and become 
thinner. Through being thinner, the 
sugar in the cookies will caramelize 
faster; thereby producing a darker 
color. 

20. True. The use of some molasses 
in the formula will also help. How- 
ever, the molasses should not be of 
too high a grade as in that case the 
flavor will be too mild to produce a 
more pronounced flavor. 


———-@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. S. McWilliams Named 
To 9. M. Institute Post 


CHICAGO Appointment of 
Charles S. McWilliams as chief of the 
cereal and baked products division of 
the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute was announced re- 
cently by Dr. Donald K. Tressler, sci- 
entific director. In his new post, Mr. 
McWilliams will be responsible for di- 
recting investigations on baked prod- 
ucts, coordinating this work with uni- 
versity, industrial, and other cooper- 
ating groups and preparing the speci- 
fications and providing the technical 
services required by the Armed 
Forces, 

Mr. McWilliams has been associat- 
ed with the cereal and baked products 
division since March, 1946, his special 








“Only water, salt and DAISY don’t change” 
Says J. S$. Almond, Manager JACK FROST DONUTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It is not what we say—but what our customers say—that counts. 


"We have been buying Daisy Donut Mixes for about 19 years now—and we 
are happy about the whole thing. 

Your flour and service have been tops. 
During the war when so many items varied in quality we said, and we still 
repeat—the only things that didn't change—were water, salt—and Daisy.” 


When you use the Daisy Line—as Jack Frost does—you are assured of the finest, 
high quality ingredients, properly proportioned, perfectly blended under 
rigid laboratory control—with proven production performance built right in 


the formula. 


There is a Daisy quality formula for all types of donuts, coffee cakes, danish 
\ pastry and sweet rolls. 
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J. Dudley Calhoun 


BOARD MEMBER — J. Dudley Cal- 
houn, vice president of Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., has been elected to the 
board of directors, according to an 
announcement by Paul Dean Arnold, 
president of the company. Joining the 
company in 1946, as personnel direc- 
tor, Mr. Calhoun was appointed vice 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1949. He is also vice president 
of the Arnold Bread Sales Corp. a 
subsidiary. Before coming to Arnold 
Bakers, Mr. Calhoun was with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. and the Bank 
of New York. 





field of developmental interest being 
crackers, cookies and canned baked 
products. He is a graduate in food 


technology of Pennsylvania State 
University and was formerly with 
General Mills, Inc., General Foods 


Corp., and Bowey’s, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., being Bowey’s chief chemist 
for three years. 





——=—GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vending Machine Now 
In Use for Cake Slices 


LOS ANGELES — Automatic coin 
machines are now in use for deliver- 
ing customers a slice of cake. 

Pioneer in the newest venture for 
vending machines is Baker Boy Bak- 
eries, Inc., 1234 S. Lorena St., Los 
Angeles. 

Baker Boy products have now been 
packaged successfully in a “stay 
fresh” snack slice portion which fits 
all standard candy and confection 
machines, according to Milton Katz, 
general manager, and has boosted 
sales appreciably in several test lo- 
cations. The slices are delivered to 
the vendor in a standard 100-pack 
box, he explained. 

Merchandised as a vended coffee 
cake slice, the product is described 
as a booster for coin machine coffee, 
milk, tea, juices and other beverages. 
The manufacturer also makes a spe- 
cial 72-slice vending machine which 
may be attached to drink vending 
machines. 

~——=—S$READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SCHAFER’S MOVES 

DETROIT The executive offices 
and staff of Schafer’s Bakeries have 
been moved from the Washington 
Blvd. location in Detroit to the new- 
ly built main plant at 2701 S. Logan 
St., Lansing, Mich. Schafer’s Detroit 
Bakery, Inc., will continue at its pres- 
ent location at 2108 McClellan Ave. 
in Detroit. 
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vene's THEBECINN 
or rue est HOLIDAY 


YOU'LL EVER HAVE! 








A new Union-Air Proofing System in your plant will actually 
be the beginning of your best holiday—a complete vacation 
from proofing problems for years and years to come! 

As you know .. . Union-Air Proofing Systems are the only 
completely automatic systems that permit you to select and 
maintain the best proofing conditions for the product in process. 

Temperature and humidity ratios are easily established by 
setting one simple coordinated control. Predetermined proof- 
ing conditions may be maintained indefinitely regardless of 
weather or shop conditions. Or—settings may be varied to 
match changing formulas. 

It's no secret that precision proofing affords better, more uni- 
form texture, quality and color—and, with any Union-Air Proof- 
ing System you can maintain your schedules around the clock. 

If you want accuracy...efficiency...economy and a perma- 
nent vacation from proofing problems...just specify Union-Air. 
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UNION AIR WENOWAY UNION Ale 
COOLING SYSTEM CONVEYOR FERMENTATION S'SIEM 
































Please send me your illustrated folder on 
Union-Air Proofing Systems 


C) Hove your nearest representative contact 
me at once re: Union-Air Proofing Systems 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City, Zone, State 
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...not quite as good e 
as a vacation, but almost... sae 
since the boss put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting... then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 





for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we're 


using a// Drinkwater. 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Developing Foreign Tra 


N a nation-wide magazine a 
iT month or two ago, there ap- 

peared two pictures which to me 
represent one of the outstanding chal- 
lenges of our time. The top picture 
shows a little boy in Kansas playing 
on a pile of wheat. This wheat was 
piled outside because there was no 
room for it in the elevator. Below, 
there is a picture of two children on 
the opposite side of the world with 
empty rice bowls. 

Now I want to talk to you about 
those pictures and about wheat. At 
the same time, we should keep in 
mind that what we are saying about 
wheat applies, to a greater or lesser 
degree, to rice, grain sorghums, corn, 
barley and other grains 

Today a lot of folks are talking 
about the “loss of our export market.” 


oats 
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By E. J. Bell 


during this period some of the other 
exporting countries had reduced pro- 
duction. Argentina, for example, lost 
much importance as a wheat export- 
er as a result of drouth and its indus- 
trialization program. So this postwar 
period has been described as one ab- 
normally high in world import re- 
quirements for wheat. 

During the past two or three years 


de in Grains 


the situation has changed. Argentina 
has come back into the export mar- 
ket. European countries have _ in- 
creased their production from 1,500 
million bushels to 1,700 million bush- 
els. Concurrently, production in the 
U.S. and Canada has been at all- 
time highs. This combination of cir- 
cumstances has reduced the amount 
of wheat and flour and other grains 
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which the world needs from the U.S. 

The U.S. has become what one of 
my colleagues calls a residual sup- 
plier to the world wheat market. Any 
importing nation faced with a food 
deficit must, of course, consider how 
it can meet its requirements with the 
kind of money that it has available. 
If such a nation can buy wheat or rice 
with pound sterling or with pesos, it 
is much easier under today’s condi- 
tions to make the purchase than if it 
has to find dollars. Dollars are not 
only scarce in world financial circles 
but are needed for many other arti- 
cles. Therefore, the food ministries of 
importing countries commonly seek 
all possible means of acquiring food 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Bell, the 
author of the accompanying article, 
is director of the grain and feed divi- 
sion of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The article, developed from a _ talk 
given by Mr. Bell at a series of meet- 
ings of agricultural held workers in 
the Southwest recently, points out 
some of the problems involved in 
maintaining a high volume of U.S. 
exports and the efforts that must be 
put forth to solve them. 





I do not believe it is correct to say 
that we have “lost our export mar- 
ket.” It is true that exports of wheat 
and flour during the current market- 
ing year are now estimated at about 
200 million bushels, and this seems 
very low when compared with the 
average of 415 million bushels ex- 
ported annually during the seven 
years 1947-52. But we need to remem- 
ber also that our long-time 33-year 
average, covering the years 1920-52, 
was about 190 million bushels. There- 
fore, even with the decline during the 
past two years from the exceptionally 
high exports that followed World 
War II, we still have substantial out- 
lets for wheat and other grains. 

Furthermore, there continues to 
exist a great unsatisfied market for 
our commodities, a market that we 
must figure out how to reach. Rice 
bowls and bread baskets in many 
parts of the world are always partly 
empty. Our problem and the problem 
of other nations is how to establish 
trading relationships which will en- 
able our friends in other lands to ob- 
tain and to make the best use of what 
we have to sell. 


Abnormal Situation 


Why were our exports so high dur- 
ing the seven years following World 
War II? During this period food 
deficit countries throughout the world 
looked to the U.S. as a source of sup- 
ply for the food so badly needed. 
Western Germany, Japan, Italy, the 
Low Countries, Greece, the U.K. and 
others in Europe, Latin America and 
Asia needed substantial quantities of 
wheat and flour and other food prod- 
ucts. During this period the U.S. en- 
gaged in a world-wide program of 
economic aid to the free world. We 
furnished food to rehabilitate our 
former enemies in Germany and Ja- 
pan and thereby prevented the spread 
of Communism in those important 
areas. We furnished wheat to India 


ind Pakistan to avert famine. Also, 


the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 


CHASE 
Multiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 






SINCE 


pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


1847 


CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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in areas where they do not need to 
spend dollars. 

If they have to come into the dol- 
lar area, they often find that their 
dollars will buy more wheat from 
Canada than from the U.S. That is 
because Canada’s larger supply of 
protein wheat often is available at 
the same or lower prices than the 
lower protein wheat available from 
us. Thus, the general tendency has 
become for importing countries to 
purchase whatever they need else- 
where and then come to the U.S. only 
as a last resort. 


What Can Be Done 


In the face of this situation, what 
can we do and what must we do to 
maintain and expand our export mar- 
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kets for wheat and other grains? 

First, our foreign customers must 
be able to earn dollars. As a possible 
alternative, we need to accept their 
currencies or enter into barter ar- 
rangements for commodities that we 
need. 

Second, we need to use our influ- 
ence in getting other nations to re- 
move import controls and exchange 
restrictions. If we can assure them of 
a continuing supply of grain at rea- 
sonable prices, perhaps they will not 
have so much incentive to continue 
the import restrictions which now 
exist. 

Third, we must have a price policy 
that will meet international competi- 
tion throughout the year. One mecha- 


nism we have used during the past 
several years to implement such a 
policy has been the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1949. We are 
continuing to support the renewed 
agreement, which became effective 
last August. There is general agree- 
ment that the idea of IWA is work- 
able and that its principles are sound. 
It has proved to be an effective in- 
strument in helping us to maintain 
our foreign market for wheat. But 
mainly because of the withdrawal of 
the U.K. from the renewed agree- 
ment, our annual quota was reduced 
to the point (210 million bushels) 
where something had to be done to 
maintain our competitive position in 
non-IWA markets. At the moment, 











The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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this has been accomplished to a large 
degree by recent steps of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to subsidize 
wheat and flour outside the IWA. 

And fourth, we need to make sure 
that the wheat, flour, and other 
grains that we export are of the high- 
est possible quality. In the past, there 
has been too much of a tendency for 
us to unload low-quality wheat on 
our consumers abroad. This whole 
subject needs to be scrutinized quite 
carefully. Perhaps we can afford to 
siphon off low-grade wheat into non- 
food uses within the U.S. rather than 
to let it get out on the world market 
to ruin the reputation of our good 
product. Most importing countries, 
especially those in western Europe, 
produce soft wheat. This provides an 
opportunity for growers of hard 
wheat to find satisfactory markets, 
but we need to ship good clean coun- 
try-run wheat in order to hold the 
business. 


Seek New Markets 


Under a new program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture we plan to 
employ marketing specialists who will 
travel in other countries and seek 
ways and means of opening up new 
outlets and expanding existing mar- 
kets for what the U.S. has to sell. 
Just what is the place of such a 
marketing specialist in meeting the 
situation which we have just been 
discussing? Secretary Benson, I 
thought, outlined this very clearly re- 
cently when he said that the depart- 
ment aims “to smooth the economic 
and diplomatic paths over which our 
exports move.” In doing that, the 
work of the marketing specialist will 
be very important. 

Obviously, such a person working 
for the federal government will not 
have occasion to enter into the mar- 
ket place where grain and flour are 
bought and sold. That is the function 
of the millers, the grain exporters, 
the cooperatives and the other people 
and organizations who are actually 
engaged in the business. In the past, 
however, people engaged in the busi- 
ness of exporting grain and flour have 
repeatedly run into actions and regu- 
lations of governments which have 
prevented them from making satis- 
factory business connections with 
their foreign customers. Prices in the 
U.S. recently have been too high for 
them te compete with other exporting 
nations. Regulations of importing 
countries have often prevented our 
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exporters from dealing with import- 
businesslike basis 


ers on a 


Preference Problem 
Our marketing specialists can un- 
and advise on problems such 
They can be very helpful in 
other ways such as meeting 
the problem of food preferences. For- 


Covel 
as these 


also, 


ign people, accustomed to certain 
kinds of food, do not always make 
ise of the kind of food we have to 
sell. For example, in South India a 
ew yea ago the local government 
found it could not get enough rice 
to meet the needs of the people. At 
that time rice was very expensive. 
Wheat was available at lower prices 


tnan 


rice but the people in South In- 
dia were not in the habit of eating 


wheat and the women did not know 
how to cook it. 

At the request of the government 
of the Province of Madras, a nutri- 


tion institute at 
tian College 
cal girls 
how 


the Women’s Chris- 
employed a group of lo- 
and women to demonstrate 
wheat could be cooked, using 
the fuel and cooking methods avail- 
able in the local village. With the 
help of local food demonstrators, the 


women of South India learned how 
to use wheat for at least a few meals 
a week. This enabled them to use the 


kind of grain that was available and 
thereby avert a tragedy which would 
have occurred in view of the short- 
age of rice that existed. 

only some of the exam- 
ples that could be given on how we 
may be able to meet the needs of 
other and at the same time 


aa 
hese ar¢ 


nations 


sell some of the things which we now 
have in abundance. It is necessary 
that we acquaint ourselves with the 
traditions, customs, food habits and 
trade problems of our customers 
abroad. It is necessary that we ap- 
proach this whole problem in the 


Yankee 
the early 
trade with people in other parts of 
the world. It is necessary that we 
ompete on the basis of quality, price 


same spirit as the 
who went out in 


traders 
days to 


ind availability. This whole job is not 
oing to be easy nor is there going 
to be any magic formula which will 
1utomatically dispose of what we 
ive been calling a surplus. It will 

require t ooperation of all people 
in ge t and industry, and the 
] emselves, in order to 


the challenge. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 
Feed 


25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
100 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, DL 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 


Imagination at work 


Because your Multiwall Bag is specially made to your 
order, imaginative planning plays a big part in how 
much packaging efficiency you get per dollar. You will 
find, as have many of America’s leading shippers, that 
Union has very real advantages for you in know-how, 
design services, manufacturing facilities and delivery. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


Sa SSEETTY TPR PES . 
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Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIL 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—lowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 


ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 113 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 


Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, Ml. 


Oct. 9-11—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 18-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Ohicago, UL; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
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Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 611 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inec.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
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322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 





‘ | 
Jonrs-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 


Jan. 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 
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First: Ic handles and prints better on your presses 
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Second: Your customer can more readily sell the 
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an extra-strong bag printed on high- 
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Third: The product in a Niproc WHITE 
bag is the one that will catch the eye of 
the housewife in the modern supermar- 
ket—and its strength will carry it home 
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Dept. HR-8, Boston. 
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Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Tl. 


April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 12-18—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 West Jackson 
Blivd., Chicago 6, Tl. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BREAD '@ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 

GREENSBURG, KANSAS The 
Larabee grain elevator at Greensburg 
has been sold to Ernest Parish, ranch- 
er and businessman at Moline, Kansas. 
The elevator will be operated under 
the name of The Parish Grain Co. 
L. J. Lawson, who has been Larabee’s 
manager here 26 years, is retiring 
from the grain buying business. He 
will devote his time to his farming 
interests. 
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Bakery Official’s 
Article Defines 
Leadership Traits 


KANSAS CITY-—-An article point- 
ing out that leadership fundamentally 
must have ability and character, like- 
wise it must have judgment and sta- 
bility, but most of all it must have, 
and does have, a closer under stand- 
ing of people and their problems 
brought recognition to a Kansas City 
bakery safety and personnel execu- 
tive from the Research Institute of 





America. 

The author is Frank J. Wirken, di- 
rector of safety and personnel for 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, who was given the annual 
bronze medallion award of merit by 
the associate member division of the 
institute for his article, “Business Is 


People.” 
Mr. Wirken stated: 
“Leadership, exemplified in the 


philosophy that ‘Business Is People’ 
keeps our company progressing, ex- 
panding, and ever reaching new 
heights. 

“The employee must be welded into 
a team just as much, or more so than 
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his superior, for on him rests the ulti- 
mate transaction. His attitude, his 
cooperation, his reception of policy, 
his whole self must blend to produce 
and sell the maximum. Here then is 
where associations, communications, 
and example paid off. In this atmo- 
sphere management could plan and 
progress unhampered. 

“It is the function and responsibil- 
ity of management in our company to 
learn first-hand the problems of these 
people. The hierarchy from the vice 
president to the general sales manag- 
er, to the plant and sales manager, to 
the sales supervisor ride routes regu- 
larly. It is this opportunity that af- 
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Arthur K. Jordan 


CHAIRMAN — Arthur K. Jordan, 
president, Jordan Baking Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., is the newly-elected 
chairman of the City of Tacoma 
Planning Commission. Prior to as- 
suming the chairmanship, Mr. Jordan 
served as secretary of the commis- 
sion. He is also northwest governor 
of the American Bakers Assn. and 
a director of the Washington State 
Bakers Assn. During World War II, 
he was chairman of the supply di- 
vision, Civilian Defense Corps. In the 
baking business 32 years, Mr. Jordan 
was instrumental in the establishment 
of seven bakeries while in the employ 
of others. In 1937 he founded the 
company which bears his name. 





fords man to man communication, the 
pulse of the market, and the climate 
for close association. In the bakery 
this cycle is repeated by executives, 
staff men, managers, and supervisors 
so that we are cognizant of methods 
and practices of technique and ma- 
chines, of good and poor production, 
but most of all of people and their 
everyday problems on the job. The 
manager’s door is always open, our 
supervisors work side by side with 
their men, staff men regularly par- 
ticipate in various employee func- 
tions. Social gatherings are not in- 
frequent, so that familiarity is a most 
important asset. 

“We further feel that people, all 
types of people, can be welded into 
a winning team, where the philoso- 
phy is preached and practiced that, 
‘Business Is People.’ ”’ 

John R. Dow, executive vice presi- 
dent of Interstate Bakeries, also ac- 
cepted a company citation from the 
institute 





‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 













RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ eocessors te JONATHAN HALE & SON $, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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IS KING 


Once a baker realizes by baking experience 
how many extra values POLAR BEAR flour 
provides, nothing else will fully satisfy him. 
That's why POLAR BEAR's top quality has 


been building a group of satisfied customers 





for more than fifty years. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 




















The NEW ERA MILLING COMPAN 


=ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS === += 
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U.S. Bakers to Attend 
Hamburg Trade Exhibit 


An official invitation has been ex- 
tended to American bakers to at- 
tend the baking industry exhibition 
and convention in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, May 27-June 6, 1955. 

The invitation is an outgrowth of 
a visit to the U.S. last year when 
representatives of the German bak- 
ing industry were guests of the gov- 
ernment. At that time Dr. Stallmann, 
managing director of the Master 
Baker's Guild of Hamburg, and other 
representatives of the Central Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers of Germany, 
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had an opportunity to see 
American plants and 
friendships. 


The invitation was in the form of 
a letter, signed by H. Wulf, Master 
of the Guild, and by Dr. Stallmann, 
and addressed to the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, with the request that it be 
extended to other associations. 

The committee, known as the 
“European Tour of American Bakers 
for 1955” includes: 

Charles Vogel, president, New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers, and William T. 

je, president, Associated Retail 


many 


renew many 


takers of America, honorary chair- 
men; John Benkert, Benkert’s Bak- 
ery, Great Neck, L.I., past president 
of both organizations, executive chair- 


man; Jack Stroell, president, United 


Master Bakers of Bronx and Man- 
hattan, chairman; Henry Hoer, 
Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx, N.Y., honor- 


ary president, New York State Assn., 
treasurer; Conrad Winterhoff, secre- 
tary, United Master Bakers of Bronx 
and Manhattan, assistant treasurer; 
Joseph Lettal, New York Merchant 
3akers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
recording secretary, and Peter J. 
Braida, editor, American Independent 
3aker, public relations secretary. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


UNTER continues to 
grow ... We are adding 
another 1,000,000 bus. wheat 
storage unit to our plant in the 
heart of the hard winter wheat 
belt. Backed by careful wheat 


selection and ample storage, 
HUNTER flours are always 


right! 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Jesse Mintus Cc. J. Vaughan 


Roman Meal Company 
Makes Staff Changes 


CHICAGO—Jesse Mintus has joined 
the sales service staff of the bakery 
division of the Roman Meal Co., ac- 
cording to Fred Robinson, sales man- 
ager. Mr. Mintus will assist franchise 
holders in eastern U.S. Prior to join- 


ing the Roman Meal, Mr. Mintus 
was merchandising director for a 
New York advertising agency, and 


for several years was sales manager 
for a large New York wholesale 
bakery. His addition means a re- 
arrangement of territory, 

Charles J. Vaughan, who has been 
with the Roman Meal Co. for two 
vears, will serve franchise holders in 
the south and west. Mr. Vaughan also 
has several years’ experience in bak- 
ery advertising and manage- 
ment 


sales 


sales 


BRE THE STAFF F LIFE 


FDA Ruling to Affect 
"Salt Free’ Labeling 


WASHINGTON—Bakeries making 
diet products will be required in the 
future to show on their bread labels 
the salt content per slice in 
salt” or “low sodium” loaves, ac- 
cording to the Food & Drug Adminis- 
istration. The FDA announced that 
the dietary foods labeling regulations 
under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act have been amended to 
include this provision. 

The new regulation will require the 
labels of or “low sodium” 
food products for dietary use to de- 
clare their sodium content in milli- 
grams of sodium per 100 grams of 
the food, and in an average serving 
of the food. The average serving is 
required to be expressed in such com- 
mon terms as the number of slices, 
cookies, wafers, etc 


“low 


“salt free” 


Bakery Suppliers 
Set Meeting Dates 


CHICAGO—The National Bakery 
Suppliers Assn. will conduct its an- 
nual meeting Oct. 13-15 in the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, according to 
Jos. T. Shuflitowski, Jos. T. Shufli- 
towski Co., Chicago, chairman, in- 
dustry-public relations committee. 

The 1955 convention has been set 
up to tie in with the American Bak- 
ers Assn. convention and the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. ex- 


hibit in Atlantic City. The NBSA 
meetings will be Oct. 6-8, 1955, at 
the Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 























Active Dry 


YEAST | 





RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 









No. 3587—Band 
Sharpener 


Rapid sharpening of bread slicing 
blades without removing them from 
the machine or requiring the services 
of an expert is said to be a feature 
of the Gopher band edge sharpener 
recently produced by Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. The semi-automatic sharp- 
ener is designed to remove twist from 
the band at the points of sharpening 
and then apply ball-bearing mounted 
abrasive dises with equal pressure on 
both sides of the blade simultaneous- 
ly. Spring loaded wheels supply a 
constant and exactly calculated 
amount of pressure, according to the 
manufacturer, Keen cutting edges 
can be maintained by applying the 
sharpener every three hours, from 
5 to 10 seconds per band. In the 
photo the operator is bringing the 
unit up to sharpening position. 

Mechanical operation applies the 
abrasives at the correct angles on 
each individual band, it is claimed, 
and a special trap has been provided 
which holds all of the abrasive break- 
down and steel. The band also oper- 


Worth looking Into 





ates between two felt cleaning pads 
when abrasives are applied, wiping 
the band thoroughly before it goes 
up on the drum or through any of 
the guides. The sharpener is easily 
installed, says the manufacturer, and 





a special design feature provides that 
the instrument cannot be applied to 
the bands unless it is in the correct 
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plane of angle. Before the daily slic- 
ing operation is begun, the sharpener 
is removed for rapid cleaning. A 
plant engineer can reset the sharpener 
in position, and thereafter the honing 
can be directed by regular employees. 
To secure additional information 
check No. 3587 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3580—W rapper 
Brochure 


The American Machine & Foundry 
Company's bakery division has issued 
a brochure illustrating and describing 
the features and specifications of the 
AMF Micro model 30 wrapper. A 
medium-speed bread wrapper for 
medium production requirements, the 
machine can wrap up to 40 loaves 
per minute, the company states. The 
internal mechanism is high above 
the floor to permit ease of cleaning 
the chassis and surrounding area. 
The main sideframe surrounding the 
area below and adjacent to heating 


units is open to permit rapid heat 
escapement, the brochure states. 
Other features are a positive no- 
pinch loaf transfer, and improved 
paper supply, short, simple paper 
feed, tight and loose wrap control 
and refrigerated sealing. Copies cf 


this two-color, four-page brochure 
may be obtained by checking No. 
3580 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3583—Chocolate 


| 
Coater 

Geveke & Co. has anounced the 
introduction of two new models of 


Nielson chocolate and glaze coater. 
Features include unique bottoming 
device, adjustable blower unit and a 
patented take-off device. The take- 
off device discharges coated pieces 
of candy or baked goods on pre-cut 
sheets of paper of pre - determined 
lengths. These same sheets may be 
re-used. The machine is equipped 
with variable speed drives and elec- 
trical heaters——all separately adjust- 
able. The coater is available in two 
models, the 7 in. portable model 
which has a daily output of about 
400 Ib. of coated pieces and the 12 
in. junior model with an output of 
800 lb., the company states. For more 
complete information check No. 3583 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3591—Steam 
Units 


Burkhart Engineering Associates, 
Inc., has available free literature and 
data on its product called, Consoli- 
dated Duo boilers, designed for bak- 
ery operation. The company states 
that water controls are set so that 
the exact amount of saturated steam 
can be closely controlled. The units 
can be used with modern or older 
type ovens, are automatic and may be 
fired with either gas or oil. Units 
may be set up to take care of 6 h.p. 
to over 100 h.p. Literature may be 
had by checking No. 3594 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3590—Bakery 
Equipment 


The Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Co, has announced a line of 
equipment for use with the ADMI 
stable ferment process in bakeries. 
This process, developed by the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, eliminates 
the sponge operation in the making 
of bread and rolls. The equipment 
offered by Creamery Package in- 
cludes CP “Thermo-Mix” stainless 
steel tanks for heating, cooling and 
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mixing the ferment, sanitary pumps, 
tubing and fittings and ingrediators 


for dispersing dry materials with 
water. For bakeries wishing to pre- 
pare the stable ferment in advance 
for use the following day, the firm 
also provides MilKeeper or cylindrical 
storage tanks for cooling and holding 
the ferment. 

The company states that while only 
a relatively smal] equipment change- 
over is needed for the stable ferment 
process, it is important that it be 
properly designed for the job it will 
be called upon to do, Full information 
may be obtained in Bulletin B-1201 
by checking No. 3590 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3593—Bread 
Wrapper 


A new type of breadwrapping pa- 
per claimed to provide added strength 
and pliability plus improved machine- 
workability and reproduction of print- 
ed matter has been developed by 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. and its di- 
vision, Western Waxed Paper. Called 
Preview, the new stock was produced 
after several years of laboratory 
work. The new mixture adheres to 
the surface of the stock as a smooth, 
uniform layer, the firm states. For 
additional details check No. 3593 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3591—Ieing 
Ingredient 


A 21-page booklet, “Sorbitol in 
Confections and Other Foods,” has 
recently been publishd by the Food 
Industry Division, Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Atlas Powder Co. The booklet 
describes the characteristics and 
properties of sorbitol of interest to 
food processors and shows under 
what conditions sorbitol can be used 
most advantageously. 

Formulas illustrate sorbitol’s use 
in foods such as whips for meringues, 
icings, candy fillings, etc. Also cov- 
ered are sorbitol’s uses in certain spe- 
cial dietary foods. For additional in- 
formation check No. 3591 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3588—Plant 
Maintenance 


How-to-do-it charts based on ac- 
tual in-plant maintenance procedures 
are a feature of the new “Plant 
Maintenance Cleaning Guide”’ recent- 
ly published by Oakite Products, Inc. 
Designed for quick reference, the 
charts list recommended cleaning ma- 
terials, method of application, con- 
centrations and temperatures for 
such specific operations as cleaning, 
and treating the water in, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration units; clean- 
ing compressors and condensers; de- 
scaling diesel water jackets and 
water-cooled furnaces; cleaning 
floors, oil heaters and coolers, win- 
dows and light fixtures; controlling 
mold and odors; stripping paint from 
machinery and transformers; and re- 
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The booklet also de- 
firm's cleaning materials. 
12-page booklet are 


moving dust 
scribes the 


Copies of this 


available free by checking No. 3588 
on the coupon and mailing it 

. ~~ 
No. 3589—Diet 
-amphiet 

“Overweight is caused by eating 


too much. It is not caused by any one 
food,’ states a new pamphlet, ‘What 
Makes People Fat?’, issued by Sugar 
Information, Inc. “Cutting down in 
the total amount of food eaten is 
therefore the primary problem in re- 
ducing.” Citing facts documented by 
the Department of Nutrition of Har- 
vard University’s School of Public 
Health, the pamphlet reports that 
healthy people get hungry when their 
blood sugar level is low. “Sugar raises 
the blood sugar level faster than any 
other common food,” according to the 
pamphlet. “Hence, to keep from over- 
eating, eat and drink the good foods 
and beverages that contain sugar. 
Taken before or between meals, 
Sugar-containing foods or beverages 
reduce the appetite, make it easier 
to eat less of everything, the pamph- 
Copies of the pamphlet 
can be obtained free by checking No. 
3589 on the coupon and maling it. 


No. 3599—W rapping 
Bulletin 


Paisley Products, Inc., has available 
an eight page bulletin covering such 
“What Is Wrapping & 
“Classification of Wrap- 


let states 


subjects as 


Bundling,” 


ping Methods,” “Types of Wrapping 
Materials,” “Selection of the Right 
Machine,” and a description of typi- 


cal wrapping and bundling methods 
used in various industries. A descrip- 
tion of the most popular adhesives 
available for these operations is in- 
cluded in the bulletin, together with 
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an offer of a consulting service on 
this packaging system. Readers can 
obtain a copy of this technical service 
bulletin No. 25 by checking No. 3599 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3592—Sheet Pans 


As part of its expansion program 
to broaden its line of pans, McClin- 
tock Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced six new models of bun and 
display pans. McClintock sheet pans, 
18 in. x 26 in. x 1 in. size, are drawn 
seamless. Heavy gauge wire is placed 
in tightly closed rims for reinforce- 
ment. They are flared to nest when 





empty. Three models of different sur- 
face finishes are available in heavy 
gauge, high strength aluminum al- 
loy. Two models are made of economy 
priced tin plate and one model is 
made of polished blue steel. These 
pans can be used for baking, broil- 
ing, serving or storing foods, Com- 
plete product data and pricing in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 3592 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


No. 3598—I cing Base 


The S. Gumpert Co., Inc., after in- 
tensive research, has announced a 
chocolate fudge base which is said to 
eliminate bow] knife drag and vari- 
able fudge consistency. The product 
is called VP-new process chocolate 
FUJ. 

The firm states that there is no 
separation of fats in the container, 


and in either summer or winter the 
FUJ will have the same consistency 
in the pail. The flavor of the product 
has been improved, it is stated. The 
54% chocolate liquor and the 24% 
Dutch process cocoas are distributed 
evenly throughout the base, For 
further information about this prod- 
uct check No. 3598 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3596—Labels 


The Avery Adhesive Label Corp 
has announced the availabilty of lit- 
erature on the use of its labels on 
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re-usable cartons. The results of tests 
made at Richter’s Bakery, San An- 
tonio, with these labels will be pro- 
vided upon request. Richter now uses 
five plain labels shaped to code the 
contents of the cartons, Avery states. 
For more complete information check 
No. 3596 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3595—Freezer 


Combination of a large freezing 
and storage area with the conven- 
ience of an upright cabinet’ is 


claimed to be the outstanding design 





BIGGER PIE PROFITS 









For special introduc- 
tory offer, write— 





mm | IK 


i CONTAINER 


Low cost, sanitary 
and dust-proof pie 
packaging for hard 
and soft pies 








1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 





393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating end marking machines for the flow 
milling end beking industries. Coding breed wrep- 
pers, cellophane packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for intermation on # specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N, Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 























SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers 





Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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density Fiberglas in- 
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a new 27 cu. ft. upright 49 in.; depth 2844 in. For additional pany’s products for the milling, 
produced by Nor-Lake, Inc. information and prices check No. 3595 pared mix and baking fields include 
model 27X, the unit on the coupon and mail it Py-ran, a coated anhydrous mono- 
is constructed of heavy gauge cold 


interior liner and No. 4015—Leavening 
. aluminum, Each 


Information on the use of phos 
phate leavening agents in prepared 


3g coupon and mailing it 
mixes, se'f-rising flour and dough- 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR builds better bread. It provides the 
essentials for richer flavor, for better baking qualities. Its 
uniformity and superior handling qualities come from the 
premium hard wheat from which it is milled... its un- 
usual absorption and outstanding flavor characteristics 
from the high-protein content of this wheat. SAPPHIRE 
is thirsty flour; ready to give you the most and the best 
in finished results. 











Super Sapphire 12.50 iT 
Super Judith 12.70 = 42 
Isis Clear 15.50 72 
Regular Sapphire 12.00 8§=.40 
Regular Judith 12.25 = 42 
King Grizzly Clear 14.4072 
Mellow Sapphire 11.40.40 
Mellow Judith 11.70.48 
Dakotana ws 15.00 © .45 


Sapphire Whole Wheat 15.00 1.40 






GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








calcium phosphate; monocalcium 
phosphate monohydrate, and 
and top is coiled with copper Agents Booklet forms of sodium acid pyrophosphate. 
Copies of the booklet may be 

tained by checking No. 4015 on the 






‘to cure baking troubles 











EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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by the R. G. White Engineering Co. 
The new machine lightly coats rolls 
with liquefied butter as they are fed 
in from the moulder. Butter is kept 
in a liquid state by means of thermo- 
statically controlled heaters. The unit 
is constructed of sanitary aluminum 
and stainless steel. To secure the 
bulletin check No. 3597 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3577—Display 
Unit 

Ad-Color Photo Corp. has intro- 
duced a display unit, called by the 
trade name, Ad-Around. Resembling 
a table lamp, the unit is finished in 
grey hammertone, weighs less than 
3% I|b., stands 13 in. high and can 
be adjusted to any height. A perman- 
ently sealed electric motor rotates 
the lamp four times a minute while 
illuminated and uses four 8x10 in 
or two 8x20 in. full-color transparent 
pictures of the product to be mer- 
chandised. Product packages may be 
displayed on the center of the top 
of the lamp. For more complete de- 
tails check No. 3577 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 
may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 

No, 3566 Lithographic designs, 
Olive Can Co 

No. 3567—-Icing ingredients, Mallet 
& Company, Inc 

No. $5638—Public relations films, 
Gilbert Altschul Productions. 


No. 3569 Cleaning compound, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
No. 3570 Oven thermometer, 


Bristol Co. 

No. 3572—Refrigerator, Friedrich 
Refrigerators, Inc. 

No. 3573——Flavor catalog, Magnus 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3575—Cellophane use informa- 
tion, Sylvania Division, American 
Viscose Corp 

No. 3576 Temperature control 
bulletin, Burling Instrument Co 

No. 3578—-Brochure on sales ideas, 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 

No. 3579 Laminate, Cheslam 
Corp., Division of Chester Packaging 
Products Corp. 

No, 3581—-Doughnut fryers, J. C 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 3582—-Storage bins, Day Co. 

No. 3584 Prefolded paper box, 
Handy Box Co 









CAKE CUPS--RED GLASSINE 
A SURPLUS LOT IN PERFECT CONDITION 
214 Cartons 2%, x 1 3/16 24M Each 
24M@Q@50¢ per M delivered, freight ppd. 
120M@30¢ per M ~ livered, freight ppd. 
seen @20¢ per M delivered, freight ppd. 


G. B. GOLDMAN PAPER COMPANY 
316 N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

















for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Glour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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M ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs.. 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . « you'll be amazed at the greater yield, , 

finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! f 


i 
4 
y 


Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 


Mankato, . 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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Accurately milled 
lo insure 


Your Bakery Deserves the Best 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


oa ee ee ee bd K AN S A S 
Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas—Marion, Ohio 





CAPAg@ees: 12,000 CWwrTs * STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS ~ 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. wevis civ, s. oat. 











Centennial FLOURING siete) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR = 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ’ P —_ ss 
CONTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ountry on 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Vorminat 
i Storage 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S» MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








CSTABLISHEDO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














The line between two properties is 
never more clearly defined than when 
your neighbor mows his lawn. 


¢¢ ¢ 


They were discussing girls. 

“How is it Jack,”’ asked Joe, “that 
you get on so well with the girls?” 

“Easy,” was the reply. “Try flat- 
tery. For instance, the girl I was 
with last night got a fly in her eye. 
I said, ‘I can’t see how it could miss 
such big eyes as yours.’ After that I 
had her eating out of my hand.” 

A few days later they met again. 

“H'm,” said Joe. “I don’t think 
much of your flattery stunt. I tried 
it, but it didn’t come off.” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, the girl I was with got a 
fly in her mouth.” 


¢¢¢ 
Nora: “I think Jack must have a 
lot of untidy officers in his regiment.” 
Cora: “What makes you think so?” 
Nora: “Well, he often writes and 
tells me that he had to clean up the 
Officers’ Mess again.” 
$e ¢ 
“Herle’s a ticket for the conjurin’ 
show, Maggie.” 
“That’s verra kind of ye, Mac.” 
“Ay—an when he comes to that 
trick where he takes a teaspoonful 
of flour and one egg, and makes 20 
omelettes, watch verra close!” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Being a husband is just like any 
other job—it’s much easier if you like 


your boss. 
¢$?¢ 
Minister of new church: “I have 50 
members and they're all working.” 
Old Friend: “Fifty active members! 
That certainly speaks well for you.” 
Minister: ‘Well, I don’t know. Half 
of them are working for me and half 
against me.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
A newspaper got a call from a 
woman who wanted to put her 
spouse’s name in the obituary column. 
“What was the cause of his de- 
mise?” asked the editor. 
“I caught him kissing his secre- 
tary.” 
“How long has he been dead?” 
“He starts tomorrow.” 


¢¢¢ 

The elderly spinster sniffed when 
anyone suggested that it was too bad 
she did not have a husband. 

“T have a dog that growls, a parrot 
that swears, a fireplace that smokes, 
a cat that stays out all night. Why 
should I want a husband?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
The good old days were when you 


could make $8 a day and only spend 
ten. 
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FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


e HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS ee MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with aa a and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


aed gous 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 














KNAPPEN turin? 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN = -:- COLORADO 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Bakery Equipment 
Course Set by AIB 


CHICAGO—The AIB course in 
Bakery Equipment Maintenance, last 
offered by the American Institute 
of Baking in March, 1953, will be 
repeated this September. The 6-day 
course will be given during the week 
of Sept. 13-18. 

While primarily designed for main- 
tenance engineers in bakery plants, 
past courses have been attended 
by other classes of personnel who 
wish to gain some understanding of 
the problems in this area, the AIB 
says. The course material covers a 
wide range of subjects, including the 
effects of maintenance practices on 
product quality, record keeping, per- 
sonnel considerations, sanitation, and 
safety. 

Two field trips have been scheduled 
so that students can observe mainte- 
U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line nance practices in both a large 

Orient Line - Mediterranean Line wholesale bread plant and in a small- 

Caribbean Line er variety products organization. 
Many class periods will include dem- 
onstrations of production and clean- 
ing equipment and of the electric and 
electronic controls which govern the 
equipment. 

Staff members of the institute who 
will participate in teaching the main- 
tenance course are Howard O. Hunt- 
er, president; Dr. William B. Bradley, 
scientific and research director; Dr. 
Robert W. English, director of edu- 
cation; William F. Walmsley, princi- 
pal emeritus; Louis A. King, Jr., di- 
rector of bakery sanitation; Philip T. 


iX PO RT 
Gulf Ries 
and 


LYKES! 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience. 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


OGene ce: NON See Houston, McDonald, supervising  sanitarian; 
’ P eaumont, “har ~» ia <rionee ine 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Charles L. Ulie , Science instructor, 


Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


and Charles Kenkman, Jr., mainte- 
nance instructor. In addition, several 
guest lecturers from bakeries and 
allied firms will appear. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@& 


DULUTH 





MINNEAPOLIS 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
























RR YE TR te ey 


Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


Soa BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
| KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


ROW Semen: 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


eS 








J. P. BURRUS, eresioens 


TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN °« FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a « c. won.’ 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Distinguished Visitor 


A man who played a distinguished 
part in the affairs of the British 
flour milling industry for almost 
three decades is currently visiting 
Canada. His direct association with 
the milling business ended, he is 
described now as the world’s largest 
single private buyer of flour. 

The visitor is Sir Norman Ver- 
non, president of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Mill- 
ers in 1932, a member of that body's 
council for many years, a formulator 
of policy for the industry and an 
advisor to the U.K, government on 
flour milling controls during World 
War II. Most of his business life 
was spent in the service of Spillers, 
Ltd., the family firm of which his 
cousin Wilfred is now chairman. Sir 
Norman was a member of the board 
of directors until he relinquished his 
position to join Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
part of the British interests of Ca- 
nadian born W. Garfield Weston. 

Sir Norman recognizes the value of 
the strong Canadian flours and he has 
bought heavily since the decontrol 
of the trade in September, 1953. An 
admixture of Canadian with flour 
from the weaker English wheats pro- 
vides an ideal blend. 

Arriving in Montreal July 23 Sir 
Norman has already met leading 
trade figures operating in that port. 
In Ottawa he saw government of- 
ficials, including Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce and 
a friend of 30 years’ standing. He 
reports that he found Mr. Howe un- 
receptive to suggestions of a return 
to the free market and the reopen- 
ing of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
He feels that there is little possi- 
bility of a completely free market 
in wheat and he concedes that the 
Canadian Wheat Board has done a 
good job. 


Price Comments 


Sir Norman is not sparing him- 
self in his willingness to be of serv- 
ice to those who value his opinions. 
In Montreal and Ottawa he allowed 
himself to be the target for in- 
numerable press questions at two 
conferences with a third meeting 
slated for Toronto. 

In a resilistic approach to the 
wheat price situation Sir Norman 
said that a reduction in the cur- 
rent price would have a_ beneficial 
effect on prices in general, “The 
price should come down,” he assert- 
ed, “for it is out of line with other 
commodities.” He feels that a price 
of $1.55 bu. in store Fort William 
would be fair in present conditions 


though the price should fall even” 
more later, 
U.K. purchasing, he declared, 


would return to former levels in due 
course although this might not hap- 
pen until greater price stability had 
been achieved, British buyers, he re- 
ported, have been holding off and are 
adopting a wait and see policy on 
prices in the expectation that they 
will go lower, The reduction, accord- 
ing to English thinking, can be ex- 
pected early in the new crop year. 
Canada, Sir Norman said, will al- 
ways command the top price for its 
wheat at whatever the general level 
may be. This is because of its su- 
perior quality. Only Russian wheat 
challenges it and while Britain has 


received some deliveries from this 
source, he did not feel that Canada 
would have to face much competition 
from that direction. 


Export Cut 


Unofficial estimates of Canada’s 
wheat and wheat flour exports in the 
crop year ended July, 1954, show a 
cut of more than 33% when com- 
pared with the crop year 1952-53. 

However, a comparison with that 
year does not present a true picture 
of the Canadian situation for 1952- 
53 was a near record year with the 
export movement of 385 million bush- 
els, the highest in the ten crop year 
range 1943-53 which had a low of 195 
million bushels, in 1947-48, and an 
average of 290 million bushels. Ship- 
ments in the year just ended totaled 
255 million bushels, a reduction ad- 
mittedly, but still in excess of the 
1950-51 figure of 241 million bushels. 

The record Canadian overseas ship- 
ment in a single crop year was 408 
million bushels set in 1928-29. 


Canada 2,000 A.D. 


The pattern of Canadian agricul- 
ture in 2.000 A.D. was the theme of 
a symposium conducted at a meeting 
of the Canadian Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Society, a section of the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Canada, at the 
recently held convention. 

Speakers were set the task of en- 
visaging production trends in re- 
spect of both eastern and western 
Canada and it appeared to the prog- 
nosticators that western Canada had 


most hope for the future. The in- 
creased demand for food from what 
is expected to be a much larger popu- 
lation will create shifts in the pat- 
tern of farming, according to Prof. 
Sol Sinclair of the University of 
Manitoba. Assuming a hike in the 
demand for fortified foods, he fore- 
cast a drift away from wheat in 
favor of feed grains, forage crops and 
pasture, 

Prof, Sinclair thought that the 
wheat acreage might decline by as 
much as 20% below the prewar lev- 
el, which was a little under 26,000,- 
000 acres. The oats acreage is likely 
to remain constant but barley pro- 
duction can be expected to expand 
considerably with the acreage set 
at three times more than the pre- 
war average of 4,300,000 acres. The 
reason for this upswing, according 
to Prof. Sinclair, is the versatility 
of barley as food, feed and for malt- 
ing purposes. 

The best available estimate of ara- 
ble land, present and potential in 
western Canada, is 95 million acres 
of which 72 million acres are now 
in use. By 2,000 it is possible that 
a further 6 million acres will be 
brought into use and, accordingly, 
Prof. Sinclair forecast that the in- 
creased population will have to rely 
on higher yields to the acre to give 
the greater food production required. 

Aiding them will be a combination 
of factors, including increased fer- 
tilizer usage, better crop rotation, 
more improved chemical controls of 
insects and weeds and the develop- 
ment of better varieties. 
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Two New Wheats Show 


High Rust Resistance 


CROOKSTON, MINN. — Two new 
spring bread wheats, Canada’s Sel- 
kirk and the University of Minne- 
sota’s Willet, are showing good resist- 
ance to stem rust in field tests at the 
Northwest school and Experiment 
Station here. 

Elmer R. Ausemus, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agronomist and 
wheat specialist stationed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, told a Crops 
and Soils Day audience at the station 
July 22 that the two new varieties 
and other new wheat lines, many of 
which will become parents of resist- 
ant varieties of the future, are “hold- 
ing up well against” Race 15-B and 
others. 

Describing conditions on his recent 
tour of the spring wheat area, 
Ausemus said that the durums — 
Carleton, Mindum and Stewart — 
were “hit hard” by 15-B in the Da- 
kotas and western Minnesota. 

One bright spot in the picture is 
North Dakota’s new durum, Sentry, 
which has not been injured as much 
as the others. Ausemus describes it 
as a “tolerant” variety. Rust ap- 
peared on Sentry several days after 
it hit the other three and although 
it seems as heavily infested it ap- 
parently “endures” the disease and 
doesn’t suffer as heavy yield- and 
quality-reducing damage. 

Mr. Ausemus said this year’s heavy 
rust loss in durums “underlines and 
puts an exclamation point on the 
need for broader research and breed- 
ing programs to develop resistant 
varieties and guard wheat farmers 
from the almost-total loss rust can 
bring.” 








Overseas Newsnotes «++ By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Flood Damage 


Flooding of agricultural land, fol- 
lowing heavy rains, is reported from 
widely separated parts of the world 
although countries within the Com- 
munist orbit appear to have suffered 
the most. Though the information 
provided by the authorities control- 
ling these countries is sparse there 
is little doubt that crop yields will 
be down in the countries of the Dan- 
ube basin. The overflowing river is 
threatening the whole of the South 
Hungarian plain and there appears 
to be little hope of salvaging a big 
proportion of the crop. 

At the other end of the Com- 
munist orbit, in China, severe floods 
have caused havoc in six of the rich- 
est rice producing provinces and 
what information there is proves that 
the damage is more than usually 
severe. The government has rushed 
supplies in an endeavor to reseed 
but it is not expected that these 
measures will balance the deficiency. 
Observers will not be surprised to 
hear reports of famine from China. 
later this year. 

Despite these disasters, the Rus- 
sian authorities still continue to op- 
erate extensively in the international 
grain market. Some deals for August 
shipment of Russian wheat have been 
concluded at Avonmouth, England, 
and offers of Bulgarian and Rumani- 
an wheat to the U.K. are still open. 


Dutch Trade 

Greater Russian participation in 
the Netherlands agricultural trade 
has been a noteworthy feature of the 
European scene in the past year. As 
a result Holland was able to find a 
partial solution to the mounting sur- 
pluses of butter and cheese. Exports 
of butter to the Communist coun- 
tries totaled 21,500 tons while cheese 
sales were set at 2,500 tons. In re- 
turn the Dutch accepted about 180,- 
000 tons Russian wheat. 

Reports of the quality of Russian 
wheat are favorable and such sales 
as those made to Holland serve to 
eat into the share of business nor- 
mally enjoyed by the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Provided supplies are available 
the Communists can be expected to 
continue their efforts to break into 
the world’s wheat and flour markets 
with attractive deals, many of them 
on a barter basis. Such deals are 
acceptable to countries anxious to 
find export markets for their own 
goods and they have the added ad- 
vantage of saving dollars. 


German Imports 


The grain requirements of west- 
ern Germany are likely to be higher 
in the crop year 1954-55 compared 
with those of the year just ended. 
The smaller domestic outturn is main- 
ly responsible for this situation, ac- 
cording to trade sources. 


Wheat requirements are put at 2,- 
435,000 tons against 2,180,000 tons 
last season. Imports of feed grains 
are expected to be in the region of 
1,695,000 tons against 1,160,000 tons. 


Rumor Denied 


Turkish sources have denied ru- 
mors, circulating in European mar- 
ket circles, that a partial crop fail- 
ure will compel the authorities to 
import wheat this year. Officially 
it is admitted that the outturn will 
be down by about 25% but despite 
this there will still be a surplus de- 
scribed as substantial in some quar- 
ters, moderate in others, for export. 

Last season Turkish wheat exports 
totaled nearly 875,000 metric tons 
with Spain, a buyer of 216,000 tons, 
heading the list of importing coun- 
tries. Also prominent in the list are 
Brazil and Germany with an intake 
of 161,500 tons and 146,000 tons, re- 
spectively. Despite efforts to interest 
the British importers, highlighted by 
a visit of merchants and millers 
earlier this year, the Turkish of- 
ficial selling agency succeeded in mov- 
ing only 1,500 tons to the U.K. 


There has been some criticism of 
Turkish selling policies. In view of 
the poor quality of the wheat, in 
comparison with that of other coun- 
tries, it was felt by some would be 
buyers that the asking price was too 
high, Moreover, the Turks have been 
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accused of lack of care in insuring 
that the wheat delivered was up to 
sample. 


Acreage Cut 


Australian farmers have been ad- 
vised to cut the acreages sown to 
wheat. This advice was tendered by 
one of their own officials, D. C. Ren- 
shaw, president of the New South 
Wales Wheatgrowers Union, who said 
that wherever possible farmers 
should avoid growing wheat. 

Wheat growers, Mr. Renshaw as- 
serted, will bring only chaos to the 
industry if they continue to produce 
without restriction while the present 
huge world surplus exists. Only ef- 
ficient production and improved qual- 
ity will enable Australia to compete 
for world markets. 

An indication of Australian support 
for a reduction to the floor price of 
the International Wheat Board was 
given by an official of the wheat 
board who, addressing the farmers, 
revealed that the authorities were 
contemplating steps to force subscrib- 
ing countries to honor their obliga- 
tions. 

The Australian carryover at the 
close of the season is expected to 
be nearly 100 million bushels, ac- 
cording to this official. 








GRAIN 
‘S) MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


ul 
TORONTO CANADA 















Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
*. Exporters 
FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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W. G. Malaher Promoted 
By Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG — W. G. Malaher has 
been named director of the crop 
testing plan and research department 
of the Searle Grain Co. He succeeds 
Maj. H.G.L. Strange, who left July 
17 for an extended trip overseas. 

Mr. Malaher was born in England 
but received most of his education in 
Canada and completed his degree 
course in agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in 1925. He was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Vermilion 
School of Agriculture where he 
served for some 15 years, with the 
exception of a year and a half spent 
overseas as director of the Canadian 
National Railway’s course in Ca- 
nadian farming with headquarters at 
London, England. 


In 1941, when the school was closed 
as a war measure, he accepted a posi- 
tion with the Canadian Wheat Board. 
He was placed in charge of the acre- 
age and permit department of the 
board, later assuming the duties of 
assistant secretary. 

In 1951 he resigned from the board 
and accepted the position of assistant 
director of the crop testing plan and 
research department with the Searle 
Grain Co., Winnipeg. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Canadian Elevators 


Ask Rate Increase 


WINNIPEG — Stressing the in- 
creased cost of doing business, mem- 
bers of the Northwest Line Elevators 
Assn. and private terminal elevator 
companies in briefs presented to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners tariff 
hearing here July 19 asked for \%¢ 
increase per bu. elevation charge to 
apply on wheat, oats, barley, flax and 
rye at country and terminal elevators 
for the 1954-55 crop year. 

They also requested that the pre- 
sent maximum storage rate of 1/30 
of 1% bu. per day remain in effect. 
Certain changes in cleaning charges 
at terminal elevators were also sug- 
gested. 

The United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
and three wheat pool organizations 
concurred with the private companies 
regarding the ever increasing costs 
of operation. They warned that with 
normal or below normal crops it 
might be necessary to ask for in- 
creases. For the 1954-55 crop year, 
however, they stated that they were 


Ws. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 


ADELAIDE 
Cables 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


“Cityflour’’ Adelaid« 











tl ap EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Ga, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





“ul — 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 








“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
e MONTREAL, CANADA 











TOPNOTCH 


FLOUR MILLS 
Canadian Hard Spring ant Ti Gae Lela a0 





- SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 


prepared to operate both country 
and terminal elevators on the same 
charges in effect in 1953-54. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U.S. Mills’ Entry Stalls 
Canadian Bakery Expansion 


TORONTO—The construction of a 
proposed new plant in Toronto for 
General Bakeries, Ltd., is being held 
in abeyance because of two unrelated 
developments, reports Stephen R. 
Saxby, president. 

Mr. Saxby told stockholders at the 
annual meeting that packaged cake 
mixes are slowing up cake sales and 
that intensive competition is growing 
The first development cited as a rea- 
son for delaying action was the entry 
of two American milling companics 
into the Canadian market. He was re- 
ferring to the establishment of Cana- 
dian subsidiaries by Pillsbury Mills in 
association with the Kellogg Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., and by General Mills, 
Inc. Both the new firms are inter- 
ested in the cake mix field, the first 
named already active and the second 
planning to start marketing within 
the next few weeks. 

The second development cited by 
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Mr. Saxby as motivating postpone- 
ment is the experiment now being 
carried on in the U.S. in connection 
with new methods of continuous 
dough production. He feeis that if 
proved successful these new processes 
will have a very definite effect on 
the company’s plant floor space re- 
quirements and on the amount and 
type of equipment to be used. 
General Bakeries is one of Canada’s 
largest independent chain bakery 
operations, with plants located at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Bran- 
don, Vancouver and St. John, N.B. 
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PARRISH & h HEIMBECKER 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, C/NADA @ 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 
VANCOUVER? & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


















THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ot 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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IVS IN THE RECORD Y peo 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF alae MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT F —” — 
T FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 
- ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
} MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 
9 Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
| 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








A 
. WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour gan WHE 








S WW "hy a 
SS Karke FG 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADACREAM = STERLING 
ee eee 1A. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” "WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR ——_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 


ERO KC mAb i bhatel 


NTREAL = 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 











“HASTINGS” 


TRS a CABLE CODES 
Montreal rosy, USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


7 4 na 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





tinued from page 


around 100 to 105% of five-day mill- 
ing Capacity. 

Market observers said the industry 
appeared to be passing through an 
in-between seasons stage, noting that 
hard winters have been booked well 
ahead but that soft wheat flours and 
spring wheat flours have not yet been 
taken on a broad scale. The spring 
wheat harvest is still to come, so it 
is not expected that new crop buying 
of spring wheat flours will commence 
for several weeks, 

Trade observers are not sure that 
a big buying splurge will occur in soft 
wheat flour. It is pointed out that 
cake flour buyers already are sup- 
plied pretty well as a result of fairly 
steady buying, and that buyers of 
cracker flour types show some re- 
luctance to make substantial pur- 
chases. 

It is thought by a part of the trade 
that soft wheat buyers who are not 
covered already will restrict their 
purchases to nearby needs for some 
time. 

Family flour prices dipped 20¢ sack 
during the period. This limited sales, 
but mill spokesmen say directions are 
coming in well. Shipments since the 
start of July are well ahead of last 
year, it is said. 

Quotations July 31: Spring top 
patent $6.50@6.80, standard $6.40@ 
6.70, clear $5.85@6.40; hard winter 
short $6.15@6.50, 95% patent $6.05@ 


6.40, clear $5.10@5.29; family flour 
$7.95; soft winter short $5.61@7, 
standard $5.6106.28, clear $5.01@ 
>. bah 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week tapered off. The price range 


was narrow. Shipping directions re- 
mained fairly good. Clears and low 
grades were still in excellent demand. 
Quotations July 30: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.10, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $7. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.45, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears 
$5.25; hard winter short $6.75, stand- 
ard $6.60, clears $5.80; spring short 
$6.95, standard $6.85, clears $6.40. 


Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of activity in spring wheat flour sales 
last week, but most orders were on 
a nearby basis. Most buyers are still 
waiting for lower prices. 

Spring wheat flours were off about 
8¢ for the week. The approaching 
harvest in spring wheat in the north- 
west and the indication that the new 
crop will show good protein qualities 
brought about a decline in premiums. 

Kansas wheat flours were a litt 
easier and moved 1¢ lower. There 
were few sales at these levels because 
of the recent buying splurge. 

High protein clear flours were also 
a little easier and were off 5¢ for the 
week. The decline resulted from a 
larger grind, and the trend was also 


influenced by the drop in _ spring 
wheat. Lower protein clears were 
unchanged 


Cake flour was unchanged. Pastry 
flour was off 10¢ during the week 
but later turned around and re- 
gained 5¢ of the loss. 


Buffalo’s commercial grain eleva- 
tors are being flooded with wheat 
that is pouring into the city from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan at the 
rate of 400 to 500 railroad cars a day. 
Some of the grain will be stored in 
idle lake freighters in Buffalo Har- 
bor. Marine men said that never be- 
fore in history have there been so 
many lake ships used for storage of 
grain here during the summer 
months. Already, eight freighters in 
Buffalo are storing grain and two 
others are loading storage cargoes. At 
least seven more ships have been 
chartered to load storage grain in the 
near future. 

The movement of grain into Buf- 
falo by rail is more lively now than 
deliveries of grain by lake ship from 
the head of the Great Lakes. Some 
of this midwest wheat is government- 
owned and some is privately owned. 
Elevators as well as lake freighters 
will share in the storage of wheat. 

Mill production was below a year 
ago, and running time and output last 
week showed a wide variation among 
local mills. Running time ranged up 
to 7 days, with the majority of the 
mills on a 6-day week basis. 

Quotations July 30: Spring family 
$8.00@8.10, high gluten $7.54@7.83, 
short $7.09@7.28, standard $7.044 
7.18, straight $6.99, first c'ear $6.68@ 
6.96; hard winter short $6.90, stand- 
ard $6.75@6.80, first clear $6.45; soft 
winter short patent $5.90@7.46, 
standard $6.76, straight $5.80@7.81, 
first clear $5.16@5.25. 

New York: While potential buying 
of springs hung over the market 
awaiting a price break to spark ac- 
tivity, current business was held to 
a small volume. Occasional single 
cars were all that were reported be- 
yond price - date -of-shipment con- 
tracts. However, balances have 
dropped very low, and with the de- 
clines in wheat, bakers and jobbers 
showed growing restlessness, but the 
approaching harvest in the North- 
west discouraged any inclination to 
cover in quantity at current levels. 

The only active spring wheat cover- 
age was in clears where some volume 
business was done 10@15¢ below the 
general range. 

With the decline in premiums for 
high protein wheat, the spread be- 
tween high glutens and standard 


patents narrowed to 55¢ at the close 
of the week. A further narrowing 
also developed in the spread between 
springs and hard winters, but there 
were as yet few reports of conversion 
of the recent volume in southwesterns 
to springs. Should this trend con- 
tinue, flour men anticipated a con- 
siderable switching to northwestern 
flours. 

Occasional lots of cake flour were 
sold, but immediate needs for this 
grade were recently covered. Direc- 
tions on all flours continued in a 
satisfactory volume, indicating that 
in spite of warmer weather, consump- 
tion was holding up. 

Quotations July 30: Spring family 
flour $8.20, high glutens $8.56@8.66, 
standard patents $7.01@7.11, clears 
$6.6506.75; southwestern short 
patents $6.85@6.95, straights $6.654 
6.75; high ratio soft winters $6.40@ 
7.40, straights $5.20@5.70. 

Boston: Flour trading in the local 
market was comparatively dull last 
week as most buyers apparently 
adopted a position of caution. 

Springs closed 8 to 18¢ net lower 
for the week, recovering about 2¢ 
from the extreme decline touched in 
mid-week. Hard winters moved 
against the overall trend and pushed 
9¢ higher for the week. Soft wheat 
flours finished unchanged to 10¢ 
lower, with the existing price ranges 
on most grades narrowing somewhat. 

Dealers reported that buyers ap- 
peared uninterested in anything be- 
yond spot requirements and then 
only after the market had been fully 
explored. As a_ result practically 
everything that was consummated 
was on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
concessions being reported from job- 
bing segments of the trade. 

The trend toward higher bread 
prices appears to be gaining momen- 
tum as far as trade discussion is con- 
cerned as some of the earnings state- 
ments coming from the larger bakers 
reveal dwindling profits which, ac- 
cording to company statements, can 
only be reversed in trend by increased 
consumer prices for bakery products. 
However, at the moment there has 
been no announcement of higher 
prices. 

Quotations July 31: Spring short 
patents $7.17@7.27, standards $7.07 
@717, high gluten $7.72@7.82, first 





Cuban Flour Imports Continue to Slip 


HAVANA 


-Cuban flour imports declined in March from the Febru- 


ary total and also were lighter than in March, 1953, according to P. E. 








Carr, import-export statistician. A total of 66,151 200-lb. sacks were 
imported in March, compared with 75,372 sacks in February. Imports 
in the first three months of 1954 totaled 200,285, the smallest first 
quarter total in the past six years. (See table below.) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 19654 

January 140,658 193,871 150,814 44,739 83,721 58,76 
February 136,058 46,164 100.176 54,665 79,124 75,37 
March 120,970 148.985 156.259 162,911 93,181 66,151 

Subtotals 97,686 4 i9 1 ‘ 
April 116,760 1 904 121,3 8 
May 157,914 154.05 a5.99 1,4 
June 130,183 89.799 147,07¢ 1101 
July . 100,398 107 4 9.97 59 
August 117,129 OK 74 1,4 
September 118,604 1239.2 19.168 15,371 
October 73,103 116,601 73.4148 04.249 
November 175,424 124.906 80,767 KARI 
December 186,360 2415 101,394 94,115 

Total 1,573,503 1,562,542 729,746 1,147,174 ‘ 


clears $6.77@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.8946.99, standards $6.69 
@6.79; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.87; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.67, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.42@ 7.52; family $8.42. 

Pittsburgh: Flour buyers last week 
maintained their policy of buying 
only a small volume needed to re- 
plenish. Most bakeries bought enough 
flour to at least go 60 days ahead 
and show no buying interest on a 
larger scale. 

New crop prices continue to be 
awaited with interest, but whether 
this interest is buying interest is not 
at all sure as some bakeries bought 
heavily for 6 months and more ahead 
in the soft and hard winter patents. 


Family flour sold very sparingly 
last week as jobbers and grocers 
seem well supplied. A 10% lower 


price failed to attract buying interest. 

Directions in all patents were only 
fair last week. 

Quotations July 31: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.52@6.72, medium 
patent $6.62@6.82, short patent $6.72 
@6.92; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.98@ 7.21, medium patent $7.03@ 
7.26, short patent $7.08@7.31, clears 
$6.5306.96, high gluten $7.63@7.86; 
family patent, advertised brands 
$7.90@8, other brands $6.50@7.71; 
pastry and cake flours $5.20@7.59. 

Philadelphia: A_ series of minor 
price adjustments last week brought 
downward adjustments which carried 
local market quotations as much as 
15¢ sack under the postings of the 
previous week, extending an easy 
undertone which now has resulted in 
cost lowerings up to 35¢ sack in a 
relatively short period. The latest de- 
cline did not touch off the wave of 
broad buying it would have a month 
earlier, however, since many in the 
trade achieved fairly broad coverage 


earlier in the month, but it did 
heighten purchasing interest and 
brought modest orders from those 


who tailed to follow the leadership of 
the big operators. 

Once again the attention was cen- 
tered in spring flours and it was this 
category which paced the march to 
lower levels, a development which had 
the additional effect of cutting deeply 
into the rather wide premiums over 
hard winters. 

In attempting to evaluate the situa- 
tion, observers noted the relative 
easiness of wheat in grain futures 
markets. Some attributed this to the 
forthcoming harvest, while others 
said it was a reflection of reports 
that weather conditions had largely 
checked the rust damage in the 
northwest. An important considera- 
tion in adjusting flour purchases to 
possible requirements was the con- 
tinued lag in demand for baked goods, 
and it was hard to evaluate at this 
point because of the usual vacation 
season's effect on the over-all pattern. 

Quotations July 31: Spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.20@ 
7.30, standard $7.1577.25, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.30, standard $7.05@7.15; soft 
winter western $5.85@6.05, nearby 
$5.40 @5.60. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mple 
Spring family 9..-@ $...@ $ ua 
Spring top patent 6.500 6.80 , a a 
Spring high gluten a. 6.86 @6.96 
Spring hort ove G® . 6.41@46,61 i“ 
Spring tandard 6.40@6.70 6.3106.41 “ 
Spring traight : os @. a 
Spring firet clear 6.8546.40 6.06@6.41 a 
Hard nter family «+» 7.96 ° @. 6.25% 
Hard winter short 6.15@6.59 a“ 6.074 
Hard winter standard 6.05 @6.40 u 5.97% 
Hard nter first clear 5.10@6.29 au“ 41.654 
Soft winter family eo? “ -@ 
Moft winter short patent 5.6104 7.00 7] a 
Boft winter standard 5.61@6.28 ww. “ 
Soft winter straight ‘ @ u 
Boft winter first clear 5.01@6.15 , u“ u“ 
Rye fleur white 1.65@4.92 4.36@4,41 a 
Kye flour, dark ‘ 3A5@4.17 3.61@3.66 u 
Remolina blend, bulk ro a 8.35@8.40 “ 
New York Phila 
Spring, family $...@8.20 § @ $ “ 
Spring high gluten Mm... %47.90@8.00 7.72@ 
Spring short w.,. 7.20@7.30 TATG 
Aprine tandard TOL@TAL T15@7.25 7.070 
Spring first clear 6.65@6.75 6.90@7.00 6.774 
Hard winter short 6.8506.95 7.200730 6.894 
Hard winter standard + JF T.05@7.15 6.694 
Hard winter first clear »-@ -++@ “ 
Soft winter short patent Ww. @. “ 
Soft winter straight 5.20@5.70 @. 4.274 
Soft winter first clear ° a“ “a u 
Kye flour, white 6.06@5.20 5.10@5.20 “ 
Kye flour GQrm .ss% ° @. @ “ 
Remolina blend, bulk 8.920 9,02 a “ 
Seattle 
Family patent .....6eeeeeee $...@8,00 Spring top patent .. 
BUSA cc sccevoevesesses +e @712 TOAMOTS sn ccvesesses 
Bakery @rades ......eeeeees @7.38 Winter exportst 
Pastry peeeerarboosneare @6.47 
*100-Ib. papers. 1100-lb, export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. ti@akery wheat flour In 100-1b 


Kans, City 1 


Wm. 


Boston 


Ib.) 


St. Louis buffa 


{ “ $5.00@8.10 
u “ 
“ a7 
“6.9 907.28 
“6 4$@7.18 
“a 16.99 
“6.40 6.OR MDE SF 
7.60 w7.70 a“ 
6.13 7) " 6.90 
§.03 u6.60 f 576.80 
1) 35 "4.40 at 1b 
“6.160 “ 
a“ 90 @ 7.48 
“ 6.78 
wi “1 
“ , 165 
25.08 0305 
4.33 4.383@4.50 
“ “ 


Pittsburgh *New Orl 


8.42 $7.90@8.00 § a 
7.82 7.63@7.86 7.40@7.6 
7.27 7.08@7.31 6.95@7.15 
7.17 6.98@7.21 6.80@7.05 
7.02 6.530 6.96 ‘ “a6 
6.99 6.72% 6.92 6.40@6.60 
6.79 6.52@6 ¢ a6.40 
“a 15% 60 
u 54 
5.67 a“ 10@ 
“4 10 
1.950 5.06 1 
1.200 4.56 1 
19.0 1 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


-$11.00@11.50 $10.70@11.40 
- 8.50@ 9.00 9.35@ 9.65 
a 1.45 u 


**For delivery 


papers 


between 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b 


Standard 
midds 


Flour 
Red 


tran 
Short 


Mill 


run 


Chicago 
$465.00@45 
47.000 47,50 
62.00@564.00 
59.50@ 60.50 


Ha) 
midds 


Kansas City 

$39.00@ 39.50 

43. 00@43.50 
wu 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Minneapolis 
$ @WALSO 
42.50@ 43,00 
19.50@50.00 
54.00 @54.50 


St. Louis 


$44.00@ 44,50 
47.50 @48.00 


-@ 


Bran 


$48.00 @50.00 
38,.00@43.00 


sacks, f.o.b 


Buffalo 
$47.50 48,50 
50,004 50.50 
60.504 61.50 
61.00 @61.50 


Ft. Worth 


$47.00 @ 485,00 
50.00 @51.00 
it 


Shorts 
$53.00@55.00 
41.00 @ 16.00 


are based on cat 


at indicated points 


Philadelphia Boston 

$ “156.00 $ 1 
WoROO @ 60.00 
a i 
"169.00 1 

New Orleans Seattle 

$18.75@ 49.50 $ “ 


62.00@ 53.50 “ 


“a 18.00 @ 48.50 


Middlings 
$58.00 @60 00 
45.00 @50.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 











WHEAT FLAXSEEL 
Minneapolis -—————--—-Chicago—————--. ~—Kansas City——.. Minneapolis 
Sept Dec Sept. Dee, Mar, May Sept. Dec Mar Sept Ler 
hard hard hard 
211% #$216% 216% %j$214% ##$227% $226 24% 13h 337 
208% 212% 213% 211% 225% 2% i! 136 
206% 209% 2114 209% 224% O% 6 337 
207% 211% $213% 211% 225% 11% ta8 
206% 210% 211% 208% 226% 21% iv 41 
—_———-— —--— RY E-—— —--——- —- __ ,- —OATS ~— 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Bept. Dee, Sept Dee, July Oct, Sept Dee Sept Dee Sept Tere 
163% 168% 119% 123% 100% 102% 124% TAY, 765 os 71% 
163% 168% 116 120% 100 102 122 74% 76% 685 71% 
162% 156% 116 119 100% 102% 119% 73% 75% 6s 70% 
163 167% 117 121% 100% 102% 120% 74% 76% 68% 70% 
163% 157% 116 120% 101% 102% 119% 73% % 68M 705 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade tn bushels (000's omitted), July 24, and the corresponding date of a year age 
-~Wheat— -——Corn—~— -——Oats— - Rye Barley 
1964 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 19654 1953 1954 1953 
Baltimore 008 6,320 1,194 739 3 3 1 + 10 
Boston 171 1,670 1% nig : 
Buffalo 531 16,083 1,011 271 883 1,609 1,146 i2 o1 11 
Afloat 2,146 419 . 413 
Chicago 266 14,391 2,780 1,949 2,123 713 9,172 2,980 209 Lil 
Duluth .226 34,041 1,308 168 824 2,648 155 141) 1,895 971 
Bnid O67 43,368 ea o* 3 22 
rt, Worth O31 19,596 96 144 776 506 11 10 8 ‘ 
Galveston 280 8.050 "7 46 
Hutchinson b,991 22,327 ‘ oe 
Indianapolis 170 2,407 515 114 67 68 9 17 
Kansas City 2,259 40,388 654 223 $21 65 88 104 63 i 
Milwaukee 3,711 2,913 414 507 507 671 16 1 935 1 
Minneapolis 31,814 18,061 2,073 2,945 1,536 3,972 550 22 oF 1,8 
New Orleans 2,321 Ola 45 105 2 
New York 3,499 2.816 23 50 4 29 
Afloat 054 12,800 ee as . 
Omaha .746 18,2337 1,018 650 318 353 32 
Peorta ,165 893 184 256 244 bo 20 
Philadelphia 2,369 2,680 351 6 ‘ § i 
Sioux City 639 397 391 49 66 14 11 8 
St. Joseph 3,159 7,266 6138 547 458 384 14 
St. Louts 11,133 8,866 162 113 435 481 36 7 1 ae 
Wichita 19,209 17,612 - j e. = : 
Lakes 95 363 146 
Canals 209 ots 21 
Totals . 367,249 297,877 12,743 8.838 8,595 14,466 11,818 3,668 4,566 4,684 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business ex- 
perienced another week of dullness, 
somewhat accentuated by slightly 
lower levels in flour prices. With buy- 
ers previously well contracted for on 
future deliveries, there was no 
enthusiasm to add to their purchases 
at higher levels. As a result, sales 
were of limited proportions, usually 
one to two cars for quick shipment, 
principally on hard winters. 

A continuation of the decline on 
northern springs brought out slightly 
more activity. However, purchases 
were for only moderate amounts and 
mostly for immediate and prompt 
shipment. 

Cracker and cookie bakers followed 
the general pattern of limiting their 
purchases to nearby shipping periods 
on Illinois, Indiana and Michigan soft 
winters. Cake flour business continues 
spotty to quiet, with little interest 
being shown. 

Shipping directions again showed 
some improvement as apparently the 
trade is continuing to replenish the 
rather depleted stocks, which are now 
becoming slightly heavier than in pre- 
ceding weeks. 

Inquiries on export flour, particu- 
larly from Norway and The Nether- 
lands, were quite active but resulted 
in very little business. The Latin 
American business was mostly rou- 
tine, with very few sales reported. 

Quotations July 30, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.40@6.60, stan- 
dard $6.25@6.40, first clear $5.15@ 
5.60; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.95@7.15, standard $6.804 
7.05, first clear $6.55@6.75, high glu- 
ten $7.40@%65; soft wheat short 
patent $5.45@5.75, straight $5.10a 
5.35, first clear $5.40@5.75, high ratio 
cake $5.75@6.15; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.05@7.30, pastry $6.45@6.55. Ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week and there was little 
of note in the trade to report. So far 
as sellers are concerned, it is the “lull 
before the storm,” since -within the 
next few weeks prices for new crop 
wheat will be established, and at that 
time salesmen will go out and book as 
much fall and winter business as they 
can get on their books. Premiums for 
high protein wheat have been coming 
down rapidly in recent weeks, and 
before long the new crop pattern will 
be set, at which time substantial 
bookings for forward delivery can be 
expected. Meantime, lists remain 
about the same as they have been, 
with family patent $8.00, bluestem 
$7.12, bakery $7.38, and pastry $6.47. 

Portland: Flour prices displayed an 
erratic trend in the Pacific Northwest 
last week, following the trend of the 
wheat markets. Quotations at the end 
of the week were lower. This erratic 
tendency did not encourage flour buy- 
ing, on any sizeable scale. However, 
mills are forced to pay top prices for 
wheat, most of which is going under 
government loan. Some of the buyers 
realize this and are willing to take on 
for more distant delivery. Continu- 
ance of the lumber strike has caused 
light buying in the predominantly 
lumber area, 

Quotations July 30: High gluten 
$7.67, all Montana $6.98, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.17, Bluestem bakers 
$6.99, cake $7.24, pastry $6.34, whole 
wheat 100% $6.75, graham $6.38, 
cracked wheat $6.04. 


August 3, 1954 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: As the crop year 
1953-54 closes, Canadian millers can 
look back upon a year that at best 
can be described as disappointing. 
The volume of overseas shipments is 
down considerably in comparison with 
previous years while much of the 
business obtained has been at un- 
satisfactory price levels. Determined 
competition by other exporting coun- 
tries, some of them using Canadian 
wheat in their grists, resistance by 
home milling industries to imported 
flour, and the erection of new mills 
overseas all contributed their quota 
to the difficulties experienced by the 
trade. Some deals were better left 
alone because of the ruinous prices 
involved, and the consensus is that 
matters could have been worse. 

The trade opens up the books for 
a new year in the firm belief that 
the Canadian reputation for quality 
will help it carry through what is 
bound to be a period of continued 
difficulty. 

In the important U.K. market, 
where the Canadian trade can chalk 
up some success to its own credit, the 
crop year ended with a final burst 
of fire from the British millers. Prices 
were slashed by another shilling or 
14¢ to provide national flour of 80% 
extraction at 91/- sack 280 lb., equiva- 
lent to $12.74, and whiter flour of 
around 72% extraction at 95/- or 
$13.30. The Canadian interests cut 
prices by 2/- or 28¢ to equalize this 
and other cuts made in the previous 
week. Despite this price slashing, 
buyers showed little interest. 

Domestic business also closed the 
year off on a depressed note with 
buyers showing a reluctance to book 
ahead, A feeling that the Canadian 
Wheat Board might announce a price 
cut over the weekend to mark the 
opening of the new year was partly 
responsible for their caution. Quota- 
tions July 31: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11.00@11.50, less cash 
discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $8.50@9 bbl. less cash 


discounts, papers, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 


Winter wheat flour is a slow mar- 
ket, though Canadian prices on the 
U.K. market were a match for those 
quoted by the Australians. Austra- 
lian sellers were quoted 72% extrac- 
tion at 77/7 sack 280 lb. or $10.86 
and 80% at 75/7 or $10.58. Quota- 
tions July 31: Export $3.35 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat is moving slowly into 
export channels with inquiries few 
and far between. A little is being 
taken up by the mills, but there is 
no rush of buyers. As growers divert 
their crops to storage, the price 
hardened a little. Quotations July 31: 
$1.23@1.25 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
179,000 bbl. of flour for export for 
the week ended July 29, compared 
with 120,000 bbl. the previous week. 
IWA buyers took just under 45,000 
bbl., while the remainder was listed 
as Class 2 sales. Domestic trade is 
seasonal, but prices remain steady. 
Mills appear to be taking a more ac- 
tive interest in old crop wheat in 
view of the present and increasing 
rust threat. Quotations July 31: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.70@11.40; second 
patents $10.20@10.90, second patents 
to bakers $9.35@9.65. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: As the cropyear 
closed, the export flour outlook for 
shipments through this port con- 
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tinued dull. No new export interest 
has been in evidence for some time 
and business continues to be con- 
fined to regular monthly require- 
ments 

Outside of the Philippine Islands, 
the outlook for Canadian flour sales 
in the Far East is slow. A shortage 
of dollars, coupled with general un- 


certainty because of the Indochina 
situation and intense competition 
from both Australian and Japanese 


mills, is slowing down Canadian sales 
efforts 

In addition, such markets as Ceylon 
which in the past have been impor- 
tant Canadian customers are now be- 
ing flooded with cheap offerings from 
some of the European mills as well 
as Russian mills. 

The situation as regards the Philip- 
pines, which is the main Canadian 
outlet across the Pacific, is a very 
confused one at present. The Con- 
gress sitting in Manila is still debat- 
ing two important matters which 
could seriously affect Canadian flour 
sales. One is the cassava law by 
which a steadily increasing percent- 
age of cassava flour is required to 
be sold along with flour, and the other 
is the proposed 17% foreign exchange 
tax on imported goods. One group in 
Manila is pressing to have flour 
exempted from the tax while another 
is seeking to have the chairman of 
the commerce committee withdraw 
the cassava bill this session. In the 
face of these conflicting factors, Man- 
ila flour importers are naturally hesi- 
tant abdut placing forward bookings 
with mills on this side of the water. 
Cables from Manila indicate that 
there is a good possibility of flour 
being exempted from the 17% tax. 

The domestic flour trade has 
quieted down again after the recent 
sharp spree on the part of housewives 
to buy flour and prepared bread 
mixes following the strike in seven 
of the leading bread manufacturing 
plants here and in Nanaimo. Imports 
of bread from the state of Washing- 
ton, plus increased production from 
the smaller plants not affected by the 
closedown and the summer holiday 
season, have all tended to slow down 
the buying rush. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations; First 
patent $11.10 in 98’s jutes and $11.20 
in cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Trade was rather 
quiet, with prices holding steady to 
somewhat easier. Production con- 
tinued good and demand of mixers 
remained mainly _ hand-to-mouth. 
Quotations: Bran $41.50, standard 
midds. $42.504 43, flour midds. $49.50 
a50, red dog $54@54.50 

Kansas City: After an easier trend 
last week during which time it was 
difficult to move track accumulations 
here, millfeed bounced back, making 
gains of as much as $1.25 in a day. 
Demand was fairly good this week 
and offerings about at a_ standoff. 
Prices held steady over the weekend 
with bran $39@39.50 and shorts $43 
@43.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
fair demand last week and closed 50¢ 
lower on bran and $1 lower on shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: Bran $424 
43, millrun $43.75@44.75, shorts 
$45.504 46.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Uncertainties as to 
effect of the drouth relief program re- 
duced demand last week to minimum 
trade needs. However, offerings were 
no more than adequate, and there 
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was no pressure. Quotations July 30: 
Bran $47@48, gray shorts $50@51, 
delivered Texas common points; 
about $1.00 lower on bran and $2.00 
off on shorts, compared with a week 
previous. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was widely scattered last week as 
many segments of the trade showed 
uncertainty due to probable interven- 
tion of the government. Buyers were 
found among storage interests who 
have allowed inventories to sink to 
low levels. Prices were off early in 
the week but beat back on Friday. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
31: Bran $39.50@40, shorts .$43a 
43.50. 

Salina: Demand was _ slow last 
week, with bran $1.00 ton lower and 
shorts $2.00 ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, July 29, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $39.00 @ 39.50, gray 
shorts $42.00@ 42.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved rather 
slowly in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 2. Prices fluc- 
tuated only mildly in a_ colorless 
trade. Feed manufacturers did not 
seem eager to book large quantities 
and seemed to be holding off for 
lower prices. Their buying attitude 
indicated that feed business was not 
pressing. Quotations Aug. 2: Bran $45 
@45.50, standard midds. $47@47.50, 
flour midds $52@54, red dog $59.50” 
60.50. 


St. Louis: Fairly large carrying 
charges in the futures market 
brought about a good demand for 


feed to go into storage. Cash markets 
were dull. Mixer demand was not 
good. Supplies were ample. Quota- 
tions July 30: Bran $44@44.50, shorts 
$47.50@48, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market had 
a nervous undertone last week. The 
trade was concerned over a possible 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
drouth relief program in the South- 
west which could reduce market 
values. Buyers were uncertain whe- 
ther to step into the market or wait 
until some government action was an- 
nounced. There were some sales made 
to mixers and dairymen but most 
buying was on a one or two car basis. 
Bran was off $1 for the week and 
middlings were off $2.50 a ton. The 
gap between Canadian and Buffalo 
mill offerings was reduced from $1 to 
$2 a ton to 50¢. Mill closings for 
vacations in Canada reduced supplies 
from that area, and some sales were 
made to the New England market 
from Buffalo. Mill running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days, with most 
mills on a 6-day week basis. Output 
was off from a week earlier. Quota- 
tions July 30: Bran $47.56@48.50, 
standard midds $6050761.50, flour 
midds. $50.00050.50, red dog $61.00 
@ 61.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was quiet last week, with both buyers 
and sellers appearing content to sit 
on the sidelines. Local dealers re- 
ported that country buying was prac- 
tically at a standstill. However, on 
the other side. potential sellers gave 
the appearance that their holdings 
were not burdensome. Bran and 
middlings closed $1 higher for the 
week. Quotations July 31: Bran 
$57.00, midds. $60.00. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market wove an irregular pattern last 
week. Dealers report that customers 
remained highly price conscious and 
were deferring commitments. As a 
result dealings were on a restricted 
scale. The July 31 quotations showed 
standard bran at $56, up $1 from the 
previous week. while standard midds 
dipped $1 to $58, and red dog held 
unchanged at $69. 








NEW BEMIS PLANT — A new Bemis Bro. Bag Co. multiwall paper shipping 
sack manufacturing plant, under construction since October, 1953, has started 
operations at Wilmington, Cal. It replaces the former Wilmington plant 
which the company operated for 22 years. Tilt-wall reinforced concrete con- 
struction was used in erecting exterior walls and major interior wall par- 
titions of this 125,000 sq. ft. building. This area includes a 10,000 sq. ft., 
two story office wing and a 9,000 sq. ft. mezzanine area providing space for 
plant offices, a cafeteria and miscellaneous working areas. All office space 
is air conditioned, The grounds are landscaped and a 180-car parking lot 
adjoins the building. The new Wilmington plant provides increased multiwall 
bag manufacturing capacity and space for planned future expansion. Full 
productive capacity is expected to be reached by the end of September, when 


all moving operations are completed. 





Pittsburgh: Despite an extremely 
hot period of weather, sales of mill- 
feeds were only slightly improved last 
week. Retail trade was slow, and 
wholesalers bought cautiously, fear- 
ing a reversal of prices to lower 
levels. Quotations July 30, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $52.30@55, stand- 
ard midds. $54.300@57, flour midds. 
$62.304 63.50, red dog $68.30@ 70.50. 

New Orleans: Interest in the mill- 
feed market was fairly active in the 
early part of last week but sagged 
again with bran falling off $1 a ton 
whi'e shorts remained fairly firm but 
receded $344 in prices, for imme- 
diate and nearby shipment. Futures, 
however, registered declines from 25¢ 
to $1. The demand for both bran and 
shorts was distinctly draggy. Offer- 
ings on bran were liberal, but shorts 
were still limited. No activity is ex- 
pected until the drouth relief plan 
materializes. Quotations July 30: 
Bran $48.75 @ 49.50, shorts $52@53.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market re- 
mained quiet last week, with prices 
nominal at from $48@ 48.50, delivered 
common transit points. Buying in- 
terest was very slack. While there 
is no pressure on the part of sellers, 
due to a current well sold up position, 
buyers at the same time are content 
to sit on the sidelines and take sup- 
plies only as needed. This has created 
a stalemate from a trading stand- 
point, and prices are unchanged at 
current lists of $48.50, delivered. 

Portland: Millrun $48, midds. $54 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand im- 
proving and plants operating to capa- 
city 24 hours daily, six days a week. 
Plants are booked well into August. 
Quotations July 30: Red bran and 
millrun $47.00, midds. $52.00. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $54.00, 
midds. $59. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $54.50, midds. $59.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: There is a slow 
market, with little interest being 
shown. Quotations July 31: Bran 
$484 50, shorts $53@55, midds. $58@ 
60, net cash terms, bags included 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds is good in view of produc- 
tion of western mills, and supplies 
are moving more freely, reflecting 
drouth conditions developing in 
eastern Canada. Some supplies from 
Alberta mills are moving into British 
Columbia. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces continue light. Prices are 


firm. Quotations July 21: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $380 43, shorts $41@46, midds. 
$45@ 50. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra, 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices showed a much firmer trend as 
the month closed. While supplies from 
prairie and local mills are reported 
ample for current needs, it is under- 
stood that several of the prairie mills 
will be closing down shortly because 
of reduced flour orders and for an- 
nual overhaul with the prospect of 
still higher levels shortly. Cash car 
quotations; Bran $47.80, shorts $51.80, 
midds, $56.80, 


Rye 


Philadelphia: With prices holding 
firm at their recent upward revision, 
bakers found little reason to add to 
stocks of dark flour, and last week's 
dealings on the local market were in 
low gear. Observers saw no hope of 
a change in this reluctance to buy 
unless costs experience a sharp set- 
back. The July 31 quotation on rye 
white of $5.1005.20 was unchanged 
from that of the previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.40, pure 
dark rye $5.65 

Minneapolis: Trade continued quiet, 
with prices up from a week earlier. 
Quotations July 27: Pure white rye 
$4.3670441. medium rye $4.16@4,21, 
dark rye $5.65 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
somewhat in the central states during 
the week ending July 31, and sales 
also perked up. Trade observers said 
mills are running well on old crop rye 
to supply the demand from pancake 
mix manufacturers, Quotations July 
31: White patent rye $4.65@4.92, 
medium, $4.45@4.72, dark $3.45@ 
4.17. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flours were 
very limited last week. Here and 
there over scattered territory orders 
of small volume were sold to re- 
plenish stocks, Directions were fair. 
Quotations July 30, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.9575.06, medium $4.65@ 
4.86, dark $420@456 blended $6.51 
76.69, rye meai $4.31@453. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations July 30: 
Pure white $5.08. medium $4.88, dark 
$4.33, rye meal $4.58 


New York: Although some rye flour 
consumers built up their reserves tn 
the buying of a few weeks ago, others 
in the trade have smaller coverage, 
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Sandwich Tie-in .. . 


The issue of Look magazine on the newsstands Aug. 10 will devote a 


2-page, 4-color feature to “Grillside 


Sandwich Month. 


Look suggests using the outdoor fireplace for making sandwiches 


Sandwiches” to 


tie in with National 


sand- 


wiches toasted with fillings. Look points out that the flavor of the open fire 
crisps and seasons the bread as well as the filling and makes “superb eating” 


with little effort. 


This feature will include a dozen ideas and directions for sandwiches to 
be made on the grill, ranging from a chili con carne roll to ham and pineapple 


slices on mustard-spread bread. 


Look magazine points out that many of these sandwiches may be 


pre- 


pared ahead of time and may be popped into the refrigerator or freezer until 


just before grilling. 


The quartet of open sandwiches above shows some of the variety possible 
on a grill. Top: Hamburger and onion rings on a slice of bread; half franks, 


cheese, green pepper open sandwich. Bottom: Grilled bacon, 


tomato and 


cheese on half-roll; ham and pineapple slices on mustard spread bread. 





and while the new crop is expected 
to affect prices to some extent, scat- 
tered single car sales were made. 
Pure white patents $5.05@ 5.20. 
Buffalo: There was little activity 
in the rye flour market last week and 
prices were off 10¢. Consumers are 
still withholding their commitments 
until the new crop comes in. Quota- 
tions July 30: White rye $5.03@5.25, 


medium rye $4.83@5.05, dark rye 
$4.38 4 4.50. 
Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Little business 


is being worked beyond the amounts 
normally moving at this time of the 
year, Quotations July 31: Rolled oats 
in 80 Ib. cottons $5.00, oatmeal in 98 
Ib. cottons $6.05 f.0.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal 

Winnipeg: A seasonally slow trade 
prevails in western Canada for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Prices are steady. 
Quotations July 31; Rolled oats in 
80 Ib. sacks $4.85@5,05 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.75@5.85. All prices cash car- 
lots 


BREA & THE STAFF OF LIFt——— 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 


LEBANON, IND. 
known origin destroyed the grain 
elevator of the Boone Grain and 
Seed Co. at Max, southwest of here, 


Fire of un- 


with a loss estimated at $65,000 
Keith Sowers, manager of the firm, 
said the elevator, an undetermined 
quantity of oats, wheat and corn, an 
adjoining small office building and 
two trucks were a total loss. 


"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lift 


Red Star to Market New 
Fungal Enzyme Tablets 


NEW YORK-—-The Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, and Food 
Industries Co., Inc., Dallas, have 
jointly announced an arrangement 
whereby Food Industries will produce 
fungal enzymes in tablet form to be 
sold to the commercial baking in- 
dustry as a new and improved Red 
Star product under the name “Star- 
Zyme,” beginning in September. 

An important result of the new as- 
sociation is the fact that it combines 
the extensive research facilities and 
fungal enzyme know-how of both 
companies, the announcement said 
Both companies have pioneered in en- 
zyme research and “can now direct 
their combined efforts toward the 
further development and improve- 
ment of fungal enzymes for the bak- 
ing industry.” 

Some time ago, Food Industries de- 
veloped fungal enzymes in _ tablet 
form as a versatile, simple and con- 


venient form to meet bakers’ re- 
quirements of these essential en- 
zymes, 






The success of the tablets in com- 
mercial use led to the present associ- 
ation. 

The new Red Star product, Star- 
Zyme, has thus been commercially 
proven under another name, it is 
stated. 

As with the Food Industries’ orig- 
inal product, Star-Zyme will be made 
available in twin tablet form: Star- 
Zyme A (amylase) and Star-Zyme P 
(protease) will be made available to 
bakers in fibre tubes with 250 tablets 
to the tube, and 10 tube and 20 tube 
cartons containing respectively 2,500 
and 5,000 tablets. 

The combined research facilities of 
Red Star and Food Industries will 
continue to be directed toward fur- 
ther product improvement and the 
development of new equipment and 
new applications in the baking field, 
it Was announced. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arkell & Smiths 
Purchases Bag 
Plant in New York 


NEW YORK — Arkell and Smiths 
has just acquired its fourth bag-mak- 
ing plant. Located at Hudson Falls, 
N.Y., the plant was formerly owned 
by Union Bag & Paper Corp., which 





will continue to act as a selling 
agent. 
Arkell and Smiths also operates 


bag-making plants at Mobile, Ala., 
Wellsburg, W. Va., and Canajoharie, 
N.Y 


~———BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. 
General Mills Plans New 


Feed Research Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Inc., this week announced that it 
would establish a new animal feed 
research farm five miles southeast 
of Indianola, Iowa. 

The announcement was made fol- 
lowing the purchase of the Harry C. 
Pearson estate farm in Warren Coun- 
ty. This 1,100-acre farm, 22 miles 
from Des Moines, will be the site of 
the Larro Research Farm of General 
Mills and will replace the present 
farm located in suburban Detroit. 

Announcement of the purchase for 
an undisclosed sum was made by 
Whitney Eastman, vice president and 
general manager of the company’s 
feed division. 

General Mills said the new farm 
will be the largest feed research 
farm owned by a feed company. 

Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, director of 
Larro feed research, and his staff 
will move their operations to the 
Indianola site to continue the re- 
search program which has been in 
operation since 1920. Surveys will 
begin immediately at the new farm 
site prior to launching an extensive 
construction program. 





General Mills, 


——~GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


8 NEW TOLEDO MEMBERS 

TOLEDO Three new members 
were recently elected to membership 
in the Toledo Board of Trade. Among 
them were Irving M. Hyland, Cargill, 
Inc., Maumee, Ohio; Seth D. Light, 
O & M Seed Co., and Roland Kirk, 
Fahnestock & Co. 


John W. Tuck Organizes 
Phoenix Feed Brokerage 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—John W. Tuck 
has formed the Sun Valley Farm & 
Milling Service at 3025 North 21st 
Ave., Phoenix. Mr. Tuck will act as 
a manufacturer's representative on 
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a brokerage basis for machinery and 
feed ingredients. Mr. Tuck has had a 
wide experience of 20 years in the 
feed industry, both in production and 
sales with several large firms. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Grain Company 


Formed at Amarillo 


AMARILLO, TEXAS — Formation 
of the Western Grain & Supply Co., 
Inc. has been announced by Fred- 
erick T. Dines, who will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
new firm. 

Effective July 15, Mr. Dines re- 
signed as wheat specialist for the ex- 
tension service at Texas A.&M. Col- 
lege, a position he has held for the last 
three years. Mr. Dines is well known 
throughout the grain trade of the 
Southwest as the originator and 
teacher of wheat kernel identifica- 
tion and the correlation of variety 
analyses with the milling and baking 
properties of wheat. The Western 
Grain & Supply Co. will have head- 
quarters at 908 Alta Vista, Amarillo, 
Texas. The company is currently leas- 
ing and operating four grain facili- 
ties in the Texas Panhandle. Ne- 
gotiations are under way for leasing 
and management of additional grain 
facilities in the Texas and Oklahoma 
area. Mr. Dines will also be available 
to serve as a consultant on grain 
storage and marketing problems. The 
new company will warehouse and 
wholesale grain dealers’ supplies, in- 
secticides, fumigants, etc., in Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO MILL BURNS 
UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO — The 
nearby Kirby Grain & Supply Eleva- 
tor burned recently. Ray Overmyer is 











the manager and co-owner with 
Thomas Reber, Jr., and Albert Reber, 
Jr., here, and Leon McCorkle of 


Waldo, who estimate the loss at $40,- 
000. The owners said they would re- 
build. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dean G. Abercrombie 
In New St. Regis Post 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that effective immediately, 
Dean G. Abercrombie will manage 
the Buffalo, N.Y. office of the Multi- 
wall Packaging Division and handle 
multiwall bag sales in Western New 
York state. 

Mr. Abercrombie joined St. Regis 
in 1948 and since 1952 has been 
handling multiwall bag sales to 
major chemical companies and others 
in the New York City area as a 
member of the Eastern Sales Dist- 
rict of the Multiwall Packaging Di- 
vision. In his new post, Mr. Aber- 
crombie succeeds Kenneth L. Moore, 
who is no longer with the company. 


DEATHS 


Benjamin Price, one of the most 
widely-respected figures in the Phila- 
delphia flour trade and a member of 
the H. Price bakery supplies firm, 
died last week in Misercordia Hos- 
pital. He was active in flour and 
baking organizations, particularly the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors local chapter. He was a 
constant campaigner for improved 
conditions in the trade and helped 
formulate a policy of ethics. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, Estelle; two 
daughters and a son, Robert. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. C. Hutton, formerly with Purity 
Baking Co., Mattoon, IIl., is now gen- 
eral sales manager of Pennington 
Bakeries, Inc., with plants in Cincin- 
nati, Washington C. H., Ohio, and 
Frankfort, Ky. Mr. Hutton will direct 
sales and promotion activities for 
Pennington products in the two-state 
area. 


Joseph H. Reising, president, Sun- 
rise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, has 
announced the appointment of Erwin 
P. Henry as sales manager. Mr. 
Henry has been with Sunrise since 
1953. 

S 


Lee Elliott has been transferred 
by the Continental Baking Co. from 
Kansas City to St. Joseph as sales 
manager of that territory. 

2 

W. O. Shearer has been appointed 
manager of the Portland, Ore., sales 
branch of National Biscuit Co., ac- 
cording to J. H. Vielhauer, division 
sales manager. Mr. Shearer has been 
branch manager at Pocatello, Idaho. 
K. C. Wojahn is manager of the new 
sales branch recently opened at Eu- 
gene to handle southern Oregon. 
Succeeding Mr. Shearer at Pocatello 
is F. N. Bell, with the Portland 
branch for the past year. 


S 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., president of the Millers 
National Federation, on a trip to the 
West Coast with his family, stopped 
off July 29 for a visit with Ralph 


C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 
& 
Dan J. Rhule, sales manager, 


Moore-Lowry Mills Co., Kansas City, 
left last week for an extended busi- 
ness trip in the East. 


Named to the agricultural depart- 
ment committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. were Ron 
Kennedy, executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, and 
W. A. Roberts, president of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee. Appointed to the foreign pol- 
icy committee were Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and A. B. Sparboe, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
Minneapolis 


Jess B. Smith, president, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
City, Mo., was a caller at Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices in Chicago 
last week. Also visiting were A, J. 
Sowden, vice president, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis 


John D. Leitch has been elected to 
the directorate of Dominion Foun- 
dries and Steel, Ltd. Mr. Leitch is 
president of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
and of the Upper Lakes and St. Law- 
rence Transportation Co., Ltd. He is 
also a director of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., and of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 


Miss Beverly Briles, associate food 
editor, Wheat Flour Institute, Chica- 
go, is giving up her position to be 


married. Miss Else Nielsen, a home 
economics graduate of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, will take her 
place. 


Donald Ramsay, vice president 
Nashua (N.H.) Corp., retired Aug. 1, 
to devote himself to his various hob- 
bies. He has been active in bakers’ 
allied trades groups for many years 
and has been a member of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., of New York since 
1924. 


J. L. Pruce, sales supervisor New 
York district, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has returned from two 
weeks’ vacation with his family in 
Wisconsin. 


Leonard Miller, Miller Bakeries 
Corp., Brooklyn, has returned from a 
six weeks’ trip with Mrs. Miller and 
their three daughters. They flew to 
Colorado Springs and then motored 
through the West, returning by air 
from San Francisco. 


J. G. Schmitz, general manager 
bakery flour, M. C. Sauer, operations 
control and H. S. Faulkner, products 
control, all of Oklahoma City region- 
al office General Mills, Inc., made a 
trip to Amarillo, Texas recently. 


James Jackson, sales representa- 
tive of the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, 
recently won the annual Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Golf Assn. tournament at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Douglas F. Hampson, controller, 
American Bakeries Co., has been 
elected a director of the Atlanta 
Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America. The Institute is a non- 
profit organization of controllers and 
finance officers from all lines of busi- 
ness. The total membership exceeds 
4,300. 
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Chase Bag Names Two 
To New Positions 


CHICAGO-——Announcement of two 
recent promotions at the Chase Bag 
Co. General Laboratory, located at 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has been made 
by F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice pres- 
ident. 

Named as chief chemist is Russell 
F. Jagoditsh, head of the Quality 
Control Department of the company’s 
paper mill for the last two years. 
Prior to joining Chase Bag, Mr. Jago- 
ditsh was in charge of the Research 
and Development Department of the 
Bagpak Division of International 
Paper Co., and in the Colloid De- 
partment of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Jack W. Means has been appointed 
assistant chief chemist. He has been 
active in the Chase Bag laboratory 
since 1952, and before that time was 
with the laboratory of the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Co. He served as a 
first lieutenarit in the Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. 

Announcement was also made of 
the appointment of Allen Daniels to 
succeed Mr. Jagoditsh as head of the 
paper mill Quality Control Depart- 
ment. 





Crop Year Flour Production 


Note: Flour production detailed in this table is for the year ending June 80, 
1954. The totals for the first eleven months have been compiled from the 
monthly Facts for Industry Series publ'shed by the Bureau 
the monthly totals produced by the Research Department 
western Miller. All figures with 000’s omitted. 
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Number of Working Working Month Production (bushels) Capacity 
Dhas lbay Total (in tons) (000 #8) (000°) 

July S14 18,720 71,059 43,344 1,076 
August 21 sO6 18.177 164.650 1°.198 1,067 
September 1 926 19,44 193.67 165,328 1,065 
October 944 20,772 1 8 48,436 1,071 
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1953-54 Total 

and averages SHOotT 221,1521 1,463,842°° 14,941 L,008t! 

*kigure derived from Northwestern Miller Flour Reporting Service 

**Figure derived from flour production using factor of 0201845 

Figure derived from flour production using factor of 128 

ti+Figure derived from Census Keport for May 

thigure derived from Northwestern Miller Flour Reporting Service 

tiFigure derived by adding total production and dividing by number 
in year (257) 

‘Figure derived by adding 11 months of Census totala to The Northw 
total 

** Figure derived by averaging the Ceneus capacity reports for each 

§kigure derived by using Census capacity figure 


Crop Year Flour Production 


Note: Flour production detailed in this table is for the year ending June 80, 
1954. The totals for the first eleven months have been compiled from the 
monthly Facts for Industry Series published by the Bureau of Census and 
the monthly totals produced by the Research Department of the North- 
western Miller, All figures with 000’s omitted. 
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Wheat Flour 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 1954 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapol’s repres nt 100% of production. Ad. 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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W. W. Sinderson 


BATES CHANGES —The Bates Grain Co, has added 
three members to its Kansas City and Fort Worth staffs, 
according to an announcement by Max Bates, president. 
W. W. Sinderson comes from the Bates office in Omaha 
to assume the post of vice president and has been elected 
a member of the board of directors, Before joining the 
Bates organization five years ago, Mr. Sinderson was 
employed by the Greyhound Overland Transportation Co. 
Don H. Shay, formerly manager of the Bates office in 


Don H. Shay 


Bates. 
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H. D. Dawson 


Fort Worth, will act as a grain merchandiser for the 
Kansas City office. Mr. Shay came to Bates a year ago 
from Thos. D. Stevenson & Sons of San Francisco, where 
he headed the domestic grain and milling department. 
He is the son of Roscoe M, Shay, well known in midwest 
feed and grain circles. H, D. Dawson, formerly with 
Herman Dawson Co, of Fort Worth and owner-manager 
of the Amarillo Grain & Brokerage Co., will be a grain 
merchandiser and manager of the Fort Worth office of 





Boost in Animal Numbers 
Expected to Reverse 


Two-Year Slide in 1954-55 


WASHINGTON — Largely because 
of expanding hog production, an over- 
all increase in livestock numbers and 
production is in prospect for the 1954- 
55 feeding season, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states in its cur- 
rent Feed Situation report. 

The number of grain - consuming 
animal units to be fed is now ex- 
pected to be about 6 million more 
than the 169 million estimated for 
the current season. This would re- 
verse the decline of the past two 
years and would bring the number of 
animal units back to about the post- 


war high reached in 1951-52. How- 
ever, it would still be substantially 
below the record of 193 million 


reached during World War II. 
More Pigs 

A substantial increase in hog pro- 
duction is in prospect in 1954-55 from 
the low level reached in 1953-54. The 
1954 spring pig crop was 13% larger 
than a year earlier, and prospects 
are for a 10% increase in the fall 
crop. This will mean more hogs to 
be fed through at least the first half 
of 1955. The combined spring and fall 
pig crop is expected to total about 
91 million, 12% larger than in 1953 
and near the 1943-52 average. 

lhe number of cattle on grain feed 
for market in the early part of 1954 
was a little smaller than the record 


high reached in that period of 1953. 
In the first half of 1954, however, 
farmers have placed more cattle on 
feed than a year earlier and on July 
1 the number on feed in the Corn 
Belt was 5% larger than a year ago. 

While the total volume of feeding 
in 1954 is a little smaller than a year 
ago, it is larger than in any other 
previous year. Cattle feeding is ex- 
pected to continue heavy in 1954-55. 
Farmers continue to feed their dairy 
cows at a high rate per animal. In 
June the rate of feeding was slightly 
higher than the year earlier and 11% 
above the 1944-53 average. 

Poultry Picture 

The production of poultry and eggs 
so far during 1954 has been some- 
what higher than in the same period 
of 1953. The total number of hens 
and pullets in farm flocks on July 1 
this year was about 3% larger than 
a year earlier, and the number of 
young chickens for laying flock re- 
placement was also up 3%. These 
young chickens include a much larger 
proportion of early hatched pullets, 
which will be laying this summer and 
early fall. 

Broiler placements for January 
through June were 5% above last 
year. Through June, hatcheries also 
had produced 8% more heavy breed 
turkey poults than a year earlier and 
about 17% more light breed poults, 





Wheat Board Host 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, as part of its promotional 
activities in the marketing of grain 
overseas, is to play host to parties 
of foreign visitors who are intimate- 
ly concerned with the procurement of 





to Customers 


grain and flour requirements in their 
respective countries. 

The small groups to be brought to 
Canada from a number of countries 
in turn will include men engaged in 
the technical side of the wheat and 


flour business as well as those actu- 
ally interested in purchasing and 
merchandising. By gaining first-hand 
experience of Canadian grading meth- 
ods the visitors will be able to see 
for themselves how the high quality 
for which Canada is famous is in- 
sured. They will also see the wheat 
fields and inspect methods of storing, 
milling and shipping. Besides govern- 
ment officials the guests will include 
millers, bakers, elevator operators 
and shippers. 

Present and prospective markets 
in Europe, Latin America and the 
Far East will be covered. 

Brazilian Group 

Three representatives of the Bra- 
zilian government arrived in Ot- 
tawa July 26 to open the program, 
and after spending two days meet- 
ing government officials, they pro- 
ceeded to Fort William and Winni- 
pag. Regina, Calgary and Vancouver 
also are visited on the western itiner- 
ary, and Montreal will be visited at 
the end of the tour. 

The Brazilian party consists of 
Mozart de Araujo, Itagiba Barcante 
and Ernesto Alberto Ferreira de Car- 
valho. Mr. Araujo is technical ad- 
visor to the government’s wheat con- 
sultative committee which is respon- 
sible for the calling of tenders for 
the purchase of foreign wheat. Re- 
cently he made a trip to Turkey to 
study the possibility of covering part 
of Brazil’s requirements of wheat 
in that country. 

Mr. Barcante is actively concerned 
in the controls imposed by the gov- 
ernment on Brazil's domestic wheat 
trade and on the flour milling indus- 
try. He is credited with promoting 
the principal measures in force in 
the present wheat production policy 
of Brazil. One of his chief interests 
at the present time is a plan for 
the decentralization of the milling 
industry in Brazil in order to meet 
the growing consumption require- 
ment more efficiently. He is also 
studying a project for the establish- 
ment of silos at important geograph- 
ical points in Brazil. 

Mr. De Carvalho is secretary of 
the wheat consultative committee and 
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is in charge of the wheat section of 
the economic division of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. Only 25 
years of age, he appears to be 
marked out for a bright future in 
Brazil's official wheat marketing and 
procurement organization. 

The visitors are being escorted by 


Charles Boxer, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LI! eE—— 


Houston Port Names 
N. Y. Representative 


HOUSTON The Houston Port 
Bureau has announced the appoint- 
ment of John R. Weiler as repre- 
sentative of the bureau in New York. 
Formerly with the States Marine 
Corp., Fir. Weiler originally was as- 
sociated with the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co. in Houston. In 1953 this 
firm’s west gulf and intercoastal oper- 
ations were absorbed by the States 
Marine Corp. 


The new appointment was effec- 
tive Aug. 1. Mr. Weiler has been 
president of the Traffic Club of 


Houston, is a director of the Houston 
Propeller Club and was a transporta- 
tion major during World War II. 
———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MONTANA ELEVATOR BURNS 
CUSTER, MONT.—Fire destroyed 
the Custer grain elevator on July 21 
with a loss estimated at $50,000. 
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“Cold Facts” Slow 


Government Move 
To Swell Storage 


WASHINGTON —A grain storage 
industry committee submitted some 
cold facts to Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials last week and calmed 
down a contemplated plan to broadly 
expand government temporary bin 
storage facilities. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, short on actual storage statis- 
tics, faced some concrete representa- 
tions from storage industry officials. 
As a result, there will be several sec- 
tional meetings of private trade stor- 
age representatives and CSS branch 
office officials this week. These meet- 
ings will reflect at attempt to re- 
concile USDA figures on _ storage 
availability and those of the storage 
industry. Subsequently a central stor- 
age industry committee will meet 
with USDA officials in Chicago on 
Aug. 11 to determine if any new fa- 
cilities are necessary. 

Informal estimates now indicate 
that the wheat crop is well under 
cover. The declining prospects of the 
corn crop with a still unknown level 
of corn acreage compliance could sub- 
stantially reduce the requirements of 
CCC to reverse its storage facilities. 
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Colorado Dividend 
DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held July 30 directors of the 
company declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding common. stock. 
The dividend is payable Sept. 1, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Aug. 16, 1954. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


WINS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


ST. LOUIS—James Jackson, sales 
representative of the Chase Bag Co., 
St. Louis, recently won the annual 
Trans-Mississippi Golf Assn. tourna- 
ment at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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U.S. Defines 
Wage, Hour 
Exemptions 


WASHINGTON — F. Granville 
Grimes, Jr., acting administrator of 
the U.S. Labor Department’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts di- 
visions, week announced adop- 
tion of a position on how the Fair 
Labor Standards Act’s exemptions for 
retail and service establishments ap- 
ply to feed dealers, including those 
who perform certain processing oper- 
ations on the feed they sell. 

The exemptions—from the statu- 
tory minimum wage and overtime 
pay provisions—are provided by Sec- 
tions 13(a) (2) and 13(a)(4) of the 
act. Among other tests, Section 13 
(a)(2) requires that an establish- 
ment must be able to show that 75% 
of its annual dollar volume of sales 
are recognized as retail in the in- 
dustry. 

Under the acting administrator's 
position, all sales of feed to feeders 
will be considered retail, except any 
sale of feed for shipment by rail car 
direct to the feeder and sales made 
at a wholesale price. Mr. Grimes also 
pointed out that receipts derived 
from the custom grinding and mixing 
of feed for feeders from the grain they 
themselves bring in will be regarded 
as retail. 

If the establishment meets these 
and other tests provided by Section 
13(a)(2), all its employees will be 
exempt, except those who may be en- 
gaged in grinding and mixing feed 
for sale. In order for exemption to 
apply to the latter employees, the 
establishment must meet tests provid- 
ed by Section 13(a) (4). 


One of such tests is that the es- 
tablishment must be recognized as a 
retail establishment in the industry. 
“As an enforcement policy,” Mr. 
Grimes said, “an establishment will 
be considered to have met this re- 
quirement (1) if less than 50% of its 
sales are composed of feed manu- 
factured at the establishment; or (2) 
if its sales of feeds manufactured at 
the establishment constitute more 


last 
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MEMPHIS MEETING — Shown at a 
recent meeting of the Memphis Feed 
& Grain Club held at the Hotel King 
Cotton, are left to right, Welles Han- 
ley, Sullivan Sales Co.; J. W. Withers, 
E. L. Burgen Co., and W. B. Dashielle, 
W. B. Dashielle Co. William Halliday, 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, gave a taik on futures mar- 
kets. Mr. Withers, secretary of the 
club, presided. Photo by Truman 
Fowler, Dawes Laboratories, Inc, 





than 50% of the total sales of the 
establishment but do not exceed 2,000 
tons a year.” 
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ADM Adds Consultant 
For Transportation 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of Lucian C. Sprague as a consulting 
engineer for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, has been announced 
by Thomas L. Daniels, ADM presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Sprague, former chairman of 
the board and president of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway, will 
join ADM Aug. 1. He will head- 
quarter at the company’s Minneapolis 
offices. 

Mr. Sprague will survey ADM’s 
long range transportation problems 
and will serve as a consulting engi- 
neer with special interest in trans- 
portation problems. 

“The cost of transporting agricul- 
tural products to our plants and ele- 
vators and reshipping them as fin- 
ished products throughout the world 
has become a major expense almost 
equaling that of our entire payroll,” 
Mr. Daniels pointed out. We have 
every confidence that Mr. Sprague 
can help us reduce transportation 
costs and enable us to improve our 
service to customers, he added. 








FULTON TESTIMONIAL—Executives and personnel of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills gathered recently at a testimonial luncheon in St. Louis to honor J. B. 
Cronheim on the occasion of his 55th anniversary with the company. Mr. 
Cronheim (shown seated at extreme left) is vice president and a member of 
the board of directors of Fulton, as well as general manager of the company’s 
St. Louis plant. Those attending the luncheon included (seated from left) : 
Mr. Cronheim; A. W. Moenkhaus, sales supervisor; Walter Hallerberg; Arthur 
C. Jones, assistant manager, and Elmer F. Walthers, all of St. Louis. In rear 
standing from left are: E. Monroe Hornsby, manager, New York; Allen Wood- 
ruff, production manager, St. Louis; Eugene Revelle, manager, Denver; 
Norman Elsas, chairman of the board, Atlanta; Henry Meyerhoff, manager, 
Kansas City; Richard Cronheim, son of J. B. Cronheim, St. Louis; Al Rein- 
berg, assistant manager, Kansas City; Edgar F. Groppe, St. Louis; August 
Denk, manager, Minneapolis; J. F. Ryan, sales manager Multiwall paper bag 
division, St. Louis; E. A. Cronheim, vice president and secretary, Atlanta; 
Arthur Sand, Philip Barnet, George Ferber, Rodger Shultz, office manager, 


and R. E. Opermiller, all of St. Louis. 
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Ponca Wheat Sweeps Kansas Festival 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS The 
Wheat King and the Festival Queen 
of the Fifth Annual Sumner County 
Wheat Festival were crowned here 
July 30 before a crowd of several 
hundred farmers and townspeople. 

C. A. Ewing of Conway Springs 
received top honors on his sample 
of Ponca wheat and was proclaimed 
Wheat King of Sumner County for 
1954. Miss Joyce Titus of Wellington 
was crowned Festival Queen for 1954, 
having won the honors by submitting 
a wide variety of baked goods to 
demonstrate that her baking ability 


ranked at the top along with her 
beauty and personality. 
Twenty-two samples of wheat 


grown in Sumner County were sub- 
mitted to the judges several weeks 
ago for experimental milling and bak- 
ing to determine their quality. Sec- 
ond to Mr. Ewing's sample of Ponca 
wheat was another Ponca sample 
submitted by Russell Veail of Well- 
ington. Third place honors went to 
Earl Kerschen of Conway Springs, 
also with a sample of Ponca wheat. 
Mr. Kerschen was Wheat King for 
1953. 


Miss Titus entered samples in ail 
classes of bread, pies and cakes to 
collect enough points te win her 
crown. In second place was Miss 
Kathleen Giefer of rural Wellington. 
Mrs. Albert Gaines, Wellington, was 
third place winner. 

The Sumner County Wheat Festival 
is held annually. The whole program 
is built around an educational theme 
to encourage the growth of better 
quality wheats in the county and the 
surrounding area. 

Serving as judges for the wheat 
samples and lending aid to the edu- 
cational program were Norman 
Whitehair, Kansas Extension Service, 
Charles Pence, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., Raymond Fry, 
county agricultural agent, and George 
Schiller, chief chemist for the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington. Mrs. Alma 
Giles, Wichita, served as judge of the 
baking contest. 

In addition to the prize money, 
all six winners received a_ bronze 
plaque proclaiming them as winners. 
All winners were invited to be the 
guests of the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce Aug. 5. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY—The 25th anniversary of Miss Marilyn Miller with 


the New York Bakers ( 


ub, Inc., was the occasion of a surprise presentation 


of a purse recently in the club’s headquarters in the Hotel Astor. Making the 


presentation was 


Edward A, McLaughlin, president, Ward Baking Co., chair- 


man of a special committee formed for the occasion. Miss Miller is secretary 
to Frank A, Lyon, secretary of the Bakers Club. Assembling for the anni- 
versary was the above group, left to right: Lee T. Melly, Ward Baking Co.; 
Edward B. Price, Edward B. Price Co.; Nathan R. Rogers, Komme! & Rogers; 


Walter 


Sales Co, 


J. Stockman, c/o R. F. Kilthau; Edward W. Schmitt, Corn Products 
; Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp.; Frank A. Lyon, secretary, Bakers 


C lub, Inc.; Marilyn Miller, secretary to Mr. Lyon; Edward A. McLaughlin, Ward 


Baking Co. 


Bergy Materials, Inc.; 


; Harry Freeman, Freeman Food Products Co.; Frank J. Torrens, 
; John A. Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills, and Harry 


P. Harrison, Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co. 





Louisville Feed Plant Burns 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—-Fire destroyed 
the main feed mill of Aubrey & Co., 
Louisville, July 30, with loss estimat- 
ed at approximately $1 million. 
3urned were four buildings which 
housed the principal production facili- 
ties of the company. The office build- 
ing, a concrete warehouse and a 
garage building escaped the blaze. 

Plans are already being made to 
rebuild the plant immediately, said 
T. EF. Aubrey, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Aubrey said the loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 

Arrangements have been made with 
other mills to supply customers with 
feeds until production can be re- 
sumed, To meet the temporary needs, 
the company is putting into service 
again another mill located several 
blocks from the main plant. This 
mill has not been used for several 
years and will be re-equipped for 
operation. Additional production fac- 
ilities will be set up in the undam- 
aged warehouse, Mr. Aubrey said. 

The fire broke out shortly after 
1 a.m. in an elevator headhouse. It 
was discovered by a night watchman 
but quickly got beyond control, Cause 
of the blaze is thought to be a choke- 
up in the elevator. 

No fatalities resulted from the fire, 
although two firemen were injured, 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FI OURS 











hited CORN PRODUCTS 
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not seriously. 

The plant, one of the 
mills in the Southeast, 
ity of 25 tons per hour. 


largest feed 
had a capac- 


“BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFE — 


NEW TENNESSEE ELEVATOR 

SPRINGFIELD, TENN. 
struction of a new 200,000 bu. grain 
elevator for the Robertson County 
Grain Cooperative, Springfield, Tenn., 
is now in progress as a project 
of the Marietta Concrete Corp. of 
Tennessee and the Tennessee Ma- 
chinery Co., both of Nashville. It is 
expected the elevator will be com- 
pleted in July in time for storage of 
spring wheat. 

————“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CENTRAL SOYA DIVIDEND 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

of Central Soya Co., Inc., have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share on the company’s common 
stock, payable Aug. 14, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
business Aug. 4, 1954 


BREAD iS THE STAFF « 


Con- 


joint 


Directors 


close of 





F Lire 


EVEN THE KIBITZERS 
DIDN'T NOTICE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
millers apparently find it difficult to 
forget about cash wheat premiums 
or the availability of new crop grain, 
and really 


Spring wheat 


concentrate on a poker 


game, 
Games were in progress for 30 min- 
utes or so at two adjoining tables 


July 29, when the Elbow Bend Golf 
Assn. was entertained by the Bay 
State Milling Co. at the Winona 
(Minn.) Country Club, before the 
players discovered that one group 
was using a deck containing only 45 


cards, and the other group a deck 
with 59 cards. 

The discovery was made by a deal- 
er at the 45-card table, when he 
dealt a seven-card hand to seven 
players, and didn’t have enough 


sards to go around. 


And, a recapitulation showed that 
the hands that had been dealt from 
the smaller deck had generally been 
better than those from the larger 
deck, In the 30 minutes of play, four 
full houses had shown up at the 45- 
card table, 


D. W. McMillen, Jr., Named 
Central Soya President 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Dale W. 
McMillen, Jr., has been elected to 
succeed Fred W. Thomas as president 
of Central Soya Co., Inc., Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, it was announced 
week by Harold W. McMillen, 
chairman of the board of Central 
Soya. Paul E. Hensel, personnel di- 
rector for the company, has been 
elected a vice president of Central 


and 


last 


Soya. 

The election of Mr. McMillen, the 
promotion of Mr. Hensel and the 
resignation of Mr. Thomas as presi- 
dent and director were announced 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors. Mr. McMillen assumes his 
new duties immediately. 

The board chairman said in the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Thomas, for- 
merly with General Mills, © Inc., 
joined the company as president in 
1948 under an agreement which cov- 
ered a five-year period. At the end of 
that time, Mr. Thomas agreed to re- 
main as president until Sept. 1, 1954. 
In submitting his resignation, Mr. 
Thomas asked to be relieved of his 
duties and responsibilities so that he 
might devote full time to his farm 
and other agricultural and business 
interests. 

The new president, associated with 
the company since 1936, was formerly 
vice president, then executive vice 
president and finally vice chairman of 
the board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Allis-Chalmers 6-Month 
Profits Show Increase 


MILWAUKEE The Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. reported 
sales of $258,867,531 for the first six 
months of 1954, compared with $258,- 
566,676 in the same period of 1953. 

Profits for the six months were 
$13,490,505, against $10,453,368 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1953. 


- BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. Lockwood of Simon 
Company in New Post 

STOCKPORT, ENGLAND—Henry 
Simon, Ltd., announces that it has re- 
leased J. F. Lockwood from full time 
executive work so that he can take 
the position of deputy chairman of 
Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd., 
which is engaged in high priority sci- 
entific work on a large scale. 

“In view of the national importance 
of the post,” officials said, “Henry 
Simon, Ltd., has reluctantly, and 
with grateful recognition of his out- 
standing services, felt it its duty to 
advise Mr. Lockwood to accept the 
offer and accordingly to release him 
from full time executive work.” 

Mr. Lockwood will remain a direc- 
tor of the parent company. He will 
continue to live near Stockport and 
to give as much time as possible to 
the business of the company. 

G. H. Sugden, for many years sec- 
ond in command to Mr. Lockwood, 
will become the executive head of the 
milling engineering business. Mr. 
Wooll and Christopher Simon will re- 
tain their present positions and re- 
sponsibilities for other sections of the 
business. 

Lord Simon of Wythenshawe has 
agreed to resume from October his 
former position as chairman of Henry 
Simon, Ltd. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
emcee ee 





WANTED — ASSISTANT CHEMIST FOR 
Kansa Mill. Should have well-rounded 
knowledge of flour mill laboratory control 


work Send complete resume of your ex 


perience and salary requirements first let 
ter Bay State Milling Co., Leavenworth 
Kansas 


CONVERT- 


AGGRESSIVE, DIVERSIFIED 
er in the South ha everal territories 
open for representation in the southeast 
er ind southwestern regions All replies 
fidence Addre 


will be held in trict col 
50. The Northwestern 
67, Minneapolis 1 


Miller P.O; Box 
Minn 





Wanted—Head Millwright 
Excellent opportunity for man qualified 
to head up maintenance department in 


4,100 ewt. mill. Should be able to lay 
out work and train men. Steady posi- 
tion. Give complete details regarding 


experience and salary required first let- 
ter. Bay State Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 








prem ere v | 
FOR SALE—WE ARE CLOSING OUT OUR 


flour mill and offer the following at bar 


gain prices 150 H.P 00 volt, 585 
R.P.M. motor and tarter 75 H.P. and 
125 H.P 400 volt, 1,800 R.P.M. motors 
Packomatic Small Sack Packer, like new 
Forster Bran Finisher Forster Shorts 
iduster 7x76 Purifier Hart-Carter Puro 
grader; lbuo Aspirator, Millerator and Dis« 


Bleacher double 
truction For 


0-barrel 
piral Agitator wood con 


ster Scourer and Aspirator Flour and 
rar Packer (jreat Western Hi Speed 
Bolter everal Gyro Whip Sifters; Rich 

dson 1 bushel Automatic Lump Scales 
( bination Entoleter and Aspirator, 10 
oa b. capacit large Plainsifters; Nova 
lel | der lar 0 H.P. Huffman Sta 
ior y Vacuum Cleaner complete For 
ster Wheat Conditioner and Tempering 
Machi: Screenil Pulverizer; 9x24 Mill 
Roll 9x30 Mill Roll big lot of 4%” 
belt x u wooden Leg Elevator 
Hanger Shafting olid and split pulley 
ind leather belt Call or write Evergreen 
M I Ada, Okla 





MACHINERY WANTED 








coteeieeeaieaaaniendandl v TT TES 

WANTED — ONE 4W JAY BEE MILL; 
must be in top condition. Evergreen Mills, 
Int Ada, Okla 

MACHINERY WANTED—3 STAND 9 x 30 
Allis Style A, double roller mills, collar 
oiling hell bearings. Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 





BAKERY WANTED 








v 
BAKERIES w ANTED—WE 


ers for all type f bakeries 
isting or inquiries Murray 
Brooklyn, N, Y 








HAVE BUY- 
Mail us your 

Bloom, 26 
Court 8st 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

“Complete list on request over 1600 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Dises, 

other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE &{MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








THE fine baking qualities of !-H flours 
will help you make the kind of quality 
loaf that really builds business for a 
a baker. Wheat for I-H flours is careful- 
ly chosen from the cream of the crop. 
And the skill and experience of I-H 

BREAD—Y our Best and _ : 
Cheapest Food millers guarantees uniform depend- 

ability. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D.27 
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Making headlines makes a better market for 
the flaxseed you grow. Every year it takes the 
seed from 32,000 acres of flax to make the lin- 
seed oil used in the manufacture of printing 
inks. By constantly improving linseed oils, 
Creative Processors have helped make better 
inks which help publishers get the news to you 
faster at lower cost. 





How tender can turkey be? Thanks to new 
feed developments brought to you by Nutrena 
(Cargill’s Feed Division) and other feed manu- 
facturers, turkeys now grow faster and thus are 
more tender, At the same time, through im- 
proved methods of ay actene turkeys for sale, 


poultry processors are helping create a greater, 
less seasonal demand for these tasty birds. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


f ™ 


. 


t «ff 
You now harvest more corn per acre than 
you could have 20 years ago because of today’s 
high-yielding hybrid seed corn. Almost un- 
known 20 years ago, hybrids today represent 
85% of all corn acreage. Without the Creative 
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Processor—the company that breeds, raises, 
sorts, treats and ships the hybrids you plant— 
it might have taken a lot longer for hybrid corn 
to become the vital part of our farm economy 
that it is today. 


Your corn yields are greater... 


this magazine is easier to read, 


because of Creative Processing 
‘ 8g 


Creative Processing helps make 
better products for the farm: 


Take hybrid corn for example or 


Creative Processors (like Cargill’s Hy- 
brid Corn Division) have helped in many 
ways to bring you the improved hybrids 
that produce far greater yields than the 
open-pollinated corn of 20 years ago. 


By working closely with agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, proces- 
sors have added greatly to the tremendous 
research needed to constantly improve 
hybrid seed corn varieties. 


Processors have provided the plants, 
equipment and knowledge necessary to 
breed, pick, dry, grade, test and treat the 
and to make it easily available 
for you to plant on your farm. 


seed a 


Once your corn crop is harvested, Crea- 
tive Processing helps you another way 
too. By finding new uses for corn and 
other things to grow . . 


Creative Processing helps make 
better markets for farm products: 
Take flaxseed for example... 


Because of Creative Processing, this 
farm product makes possible the printing 
on this page. Most modern printing inks 
are made with linseed oil. This means you 
have a better market for the flaxseed you 
grow. 

Since 1900 at least 330 new processed 
uses have been found for farm grains and 
their products, and today Creative Process- 
ing “eats up” °4 of all farm products. 

So you see, processors like Cargill are 
constantly striving to make your life better 
and your farming more profitable. 





Now fine salad dressings cost less because 
Creative Processors have found ways to make 
soybean oils into quality salad oils. Cargill’s 
soybean oil plants are proud of the part they 
have played in helping produce better markets 
for soybeans through Creative Processing. 

= 






This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. . 
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from golden waves of grain 





Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


al 


AERATED 






That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“The Flour of theTlation™ 
Se 











Win more and more wheat being im- 
pounded under the government loan each year, it is doubly 
important to both the miller and his customer that a stock of 
superior wheat be laid by at harvest time. With five million 
bushels of elevator space, AMERICAN FLOURS are backed 


with storage room enough for a full year’s milling needs. It pays 


to BUY AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 


O 
i Se erican Flours. inc. 


Groin Some G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
’ ’ 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


lf 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 
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Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


SSCS SSSSSSHESSSEEETEESECRESESESESesseeseeeeeeeees 
. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm ofhcial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern filler 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NORTHWESTERN Minter ¢ Frepsturrs 
Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING PropuctioNn 


CRopPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH oFFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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2 BAKER FLOURS 
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SALINA, KANSAS 














MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
a There's a WORLD of a at 


CHICAGO, ILL. 8ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N.Y,. 
QUALITY in... 

















4 - 

z JENNISON Flours |= THE tot sad ment moses flow ml 

@) ea lod Da storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

Vv ., > / els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

4 ft ty be Sdchoand Weshingnen thane the Ganlcnsey fa Wemerotinane 
e iy W. J. JENNISON C0. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr_e, U.s.A. 

Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. CLIFF H. MORRIS & 00. Rasrans Ruransusramvs,%6 Beaver Street, Nsw Yous Ort 


MAin 8637 








MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA -~- BELMONT - STAMINA 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yrs 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 































, a Every year is different in wheat buy- 
MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 | ———— y ing—first one area then another is 
' favored by Mother Nature. For the 
PAGE Mills at Topeka this is less of 
a problem, because our location en- 
ables us to draw choice wheats with- 
out penalty from Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma or Colorado. 









[ENS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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‘GRAIN SERVICE 
where 












i e 
New York Loulsville hs 
’ Chicago Memphis a 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston a 
Omahe Houston 4] 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth ; 
Buffalo Portland be 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus os 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, Dy, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 4 
St. Louls Nashville i 
Kansas City Louisville f 

Omahe pomente 4 
Minneapoli os i 

Buffelo ’ oe evasion ; 
Toledo Ft. Worth f 
Columbus Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
rRroMm ‘4 
PRODUCING AREA 


ks EVERY : 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


+ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


vu NAPPANEE MILLING Co. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, IL. 

















SUPERIOR 
ALUN BAG & COTTON MILLS 
fer the Atlenta Minneapolis 
MILLING Stow Getvens New York City 
iMOUSTRY ferret Sovannuh 
tues tena Winter Hoven, Fla 


Angeles 
1810 Kenseos City, Kons. Phoenix 
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Abilene Flour Millis Co, 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Millis Co...... 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Flours, Ine. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Arkell & Smiths i 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co....... 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co........ 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ..... 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, 3. MH. .wcccccss. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine 
Bolle & Schiithuls 

Brey & Sharpless 
Brolite Co. 
Brown Company 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 

Brown Milling Co. ....... 26 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 

Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

burke, B. J., & CO...6eeeees 

Burrus Milis, Inc. ........ 


Cahokia Flour Co, ........ on 
California Raisin Advisory Board 
Cameron, John F., & Co..... 
Cargill, Incorporated ..... 

Carr, P. B. .-. : 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ....... ow 
Chase Bag Co. ...ssescceves 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.. 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ....... 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........ - 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co..... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.. 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.... 
Crawford & Law ......... 
Crete Mille .........455- 


De Boer, W., & Co........... 

De Lisser, Andrew ........ 
Desendort, INC.. cvcreccesces 

De Stefano, Ulysses ....... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. F 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co, ; 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


BKastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eekhart, B, A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co, 
Varquhar Hros. 
Fennell, Spence & Co..... 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flynn, John M., Co..... 
Pete, THOM coceccccccccnccocvnssvecece 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lid.... 
Fort Morgan Milla ........, “Se cnaagese P 
Franco, Francia M. .......- ES 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. owes 3 
General American Transportation 
General Milla ine. ....... Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ........665+. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd 
Greenbank, H,. J., & Co 
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Green's Milling Co, ...s.ececceceeee 
Grippeling & Verkley ........-655+. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........- 
Harris, Upham & Co.....eeceeecvuees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...+.-eeeeeeeeeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ..... 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. ... 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J F., Milling Co.......... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 

lamert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J n, Gilbert 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co......+.- 
Jewell, L. R., & Son....... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co..... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co, .... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company... 
Kansas Milling Co, ......++.+- 
Kelly-Erickson Co, .....-++-- 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.... 
King Midas Flour Milis.... 
King Milling Co, .ecceeecccececes 
Kiwi Coders Corp. : 
Knappen Milling Co oe doves 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills ose 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co..... 


Loken & Co. ..sccccsescveces . 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co...... 
Ly ke Lines 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, O1TO .cccsccrsccseeres 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 


N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennei Milling Co. ......+..+. e 
Merck & Co., IMG. ...reccessscecceeces 


Midland Flour Milling Co........ 
Midland Flour Mills, Lid........ 
Milling Engineers, Ine, ° 
Milling Products. Ltd. ..... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, BB. P., C@reccccsccccvees 
Montana Flour Milla Co........ 
Montgomery Co., The ... oTY 
Moore-Lowry Flour Millis Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... ° ae 
Morrison Milling Co. «1... -esceececnnee 
Morrison Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Morten Milling Co iwedbuweaana-e 
BMwirheaG, BB. H.. ccccccccccccssscccvccce 


Nappanee Milling Co. . 
National Yeast Corp. .........+++. sas 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Neill, Robert, Vst@. ...ccccsvevsecvcvcs 
Dew Gememry Oe. cc cccccccccsccsccesss 
New Era Milling Co. .......... = 

Norenberg & Belsheim ............+-+ - 
Norrie Graim Ce. ..cccsscccccescocceces 
Mostem, Wile, Ge. wocssccodcccccccscses 
Novadel-Agene orp. 


Ogtivie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills ....... 


Osieck & Co 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co........+.-++:. 
PERS: COMPAR 20666 cudarccbcesess 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
Peek Bro 


Penn, William, Flour Co.. 
Pie-Pak, Inc 


Pillman & Phillip® .......see:% essevese 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. Terre 
Pineapple Growers Agsn, .......++.-. 
Peet, Ts Gh wcceccccsesseces cocseeces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co............- 


Quaker Oats Cumpany 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red W Mill Co 

ene, An Te ces Cua eeocrasane® 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd..... 
Riegel Paper Co ‘. 
Robin Hood Flour Mill Ltd 
todney Milling Co. .. 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. > 
Russell, Lb. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell Miller Milling Co.. 
Russell Miliing Co J 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co... 


St. Cloud Milling 

BOGOR BeUmee. BAG. occaccws ° 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J R., Milling Co.. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc...... Se0% 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lid 
Springfield Milling Corp.. 

Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co...... 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwitt Chemicals ING. ..ccccosseccecs 
Stock, F. W., & Goma, ING...cecceoss 
Stolp @ Cor, BsGic. oss sccer 
Stratton Grain Co, . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strigaik, BG. BH., OO... .scscese 
Sullivan, E. D., & Co... 


Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 


a Oe Ge Gs v.ne5.5 6-000 06065 6050 
The Northwestern Miller oesenn eee 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc......... 
eo Ee a eee 
Topnotch Flour Mill 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co Se eeeseresoveres 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.............. 
Union Steel Products Co..........66+. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd........... 


Urban. George, Milling Co 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders..... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...... 

Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........ 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel, N. V..... 
Vie, P. C.. & Oa... 
Voigt BUMing Gai acucccecdecevscscescs 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......0.+6+- 
Wallace & Tiernan, In . 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.........60.e0005- 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Milla Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co.......ceeeeeeeces 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co........... 
Williams Bros. Co asneeen 
Williams, Cohen E., & Soms..........+. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd..........eeeesece 
Witeenburge M., Jr., N. Viccccesoe 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details. . . 


Are you taking ad- 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS Q2, 


MINN. 






































like 


“the gun 
that won 
the west” 








lor years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
lor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


ROvaGoet. FtCovr SERVICR OFVICBIORN 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES #t*nh PRINCIPAL CITIES 





*Dyox,” “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-79 
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PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 
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BILLION - DOLLAR PRIZE 
“CONTEST”! 


It’s not a contest in the usual sense. But there is 
a billion dollar prize every year. 


More than a billion dollars in timber, water- 
sheds, wildlife and recreational areas are de- 
stroyed every year by forest fires. Twenty 
million acres of valuable land are ruined. Every 
American loses—and so does every industry in 
the United States. 


This tremendous loss is all the more tragic be- 
cause it is needless—90 per cent of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness. Do your part 
to avoid the loss—to help yourself and your 
country to a $1,000,000,000 prize—by being 
careful with matches, smokes, camp fires, any 
fires. It’s doubly important now that summer 
is here. 











